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For Supplementary Reading on the Far East 


BOOKS 








the interest and meaning of the text. 


VAN BERGEN’S STORY OF CHINA . Price, 60 cents 


The “* Middle Kingdom ” is becoming more and more the focus of the world’s diplo- 
macy, and such a book as this is most timely. Written by one long resident in China, it 
draws largely on personal observation for its facts. Commencing with a description of 
the physical features of the country, it next considers the people themselves, their be- 


liefs, customs, and education. Then the 





trated from photographs. 


CARPENTER’S ASIA ., 


plied with maps and numerous illustrations. 


idea of present conditions in Asia, 


VAN BERGEN’S STORY OF JAPAN ., Price, 65 cents 


This book has been written to give a correct idea of the Japanese Empire and of 
the impulses which led to its wonderful progress in the past quarter of a century, It 
describes, in the form of stories, the principal events in Japanese history of the past, 
the steps which led to the reforms and progress of the present, the peculiar features and 
conditions of the present government, etc. 
show the manners and customs of the people. The numerous illustrations add much to 


sketched, from the earliest times to the Boxer uprising. The book is attractively illus- 


oe «© «© « oo. Price &@ cents 

The results of the author’s recent extended journeys through the different countries 
of Asia, containing his personal observations, set forth in a simple and interesting 
manner, The information contained is what every person should know, and it is so pre- 
sented as to convey much useful knowledge in a most attractive way. The book is sup- 


ular interest to both teachers and pupils, and this book is invaluable for giving a good 


Many incidents and stories are given to 


history of the Chinese Empire is briefly 






The countries described are now of partic- 
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~ UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Stories and Poems 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


HIS is the latest issue, Number 58, of the Standard Literature 

Series. It contains complete characteristic selections from the 
prose tales and from the poems of this famous and much-written-about 
author. Itis edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., with his accustomed 
discriminating good judgment — including a biographical sketch of 
the author, a critical characterization of the several tales and poems, 
and explanatory annotations —forming an attractive, interesting and 
valuable number. 


144 pages. Bound in manila, 12'4 cents; in cloth, 20 cents. 


Other late issues are: Goulding’s Young Marooners, Tennyson’s 
Gareth and Lynette and other Idylls, Grimm’s Best Stories, Shakes- 
peare’s Macbeth, Hans Andersen’s Best Stories, etc. 

On request, we will mail to you a full descriptive list of the titles 
of this series, consisting of best school editions of English Literature 
in convenient and attractive form. 


Correspondence concerning this series, or other of our publications, 
cordially invited. 


27 — 29 West 23rd Street, New York 











William R. Jenkins’ panteations 


FRENCH 
Le Mariage de Gerard. By André Theuriet. 
With explanatory notes in tnglish by Prof, 
Ralph Emerson Bassett. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents, 
PAPER. ccwcsrccccccccccs sovccepeccsccs cosccccees $ .60 
Les Aventures du Dernier Abencerage. By 
Chateaubriand. Edited with notes and vocab 
ulary by V. E. Frangois, A.M, 18mo, paper. $ .25 
En Voyage. By T. M. Clark, Conversations in 
French and English, adapted to the use of tour. 
ists and cl.sses, 12mo, cloth...............+- $ .75 
En Son Nom. By Edward Everett Hale. Trans 
lated by Mary Prince Sauveur, with preface and 
notes by Dr. L. Sauveur. 12mo, paper........ $ 60 | 





Divided Proverbs. An amusing and instructive 
game, especially for teachers and students of the 
English, German, French and Spanish languages. 
Ne TE res ee et SE 5 $ .50 


SPANISH 
By Pérez Galdos. With notes in 
Eng'ish by Louis A. Loiseaux, Instructor in 
the RumanceJLangnages in Columbia University. 
J2mo, paper, 15 centa, Cloth .....ccecccesecces $1.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. 
Edited by Edmund Clarence stedman and 
Thomas L. Stedman. Revised edition for 1904, 
now ready. 1 volume, full leather binding $1.25 


Marianel:. 


Any book sent prepaid for the price. Complete 
catalogue of all publications sent when requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Sixth Ave. and 48th St.. NEW YORK 




















MANUAL TRAINING | 
TOOLS AND BENCHES | 


We have been selling tools for 65 YEARS, and for 20 YEARS have made 
a special study of the Tool and Beuch requirements of schools. We issue an 
800-PAGE CATALOGUE of Tools, which we distribute upon reasonable terms. 

Mention Catalogue No. 1158. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. | 
Tools and Supplies NEW YORK CITY, Since 1848 
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A AZ ‘* Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic are excellent. 
constant progress and constant review, the great essential in Arithmetic. a 
well calculated to make children think and reason. In my judgment, they are admirably adapted to modern wants. The 
teachers of my Group are greatly pleased with the books.” — STEPHEN A. CREMEN, Group Principal, Baltimore 


The more | study them, the better I like them. There is 
The practical problems are numerous, varied, and 


» i lusively used in all public schools of the City of Baltimore. 
ee ; : THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Correspondence solicited. 














in the hands of everyone 
If you are a teacher, 


cational work. 


How Does the Lead Get Into the Pencil P 


Hem has puzzled a great many, but if you would like to know, so that you can explain | 
it to a class, send us this advertisement, together with your name and address, and we || 
will send you a little book that tells the whole story. There is always something of 

interest that can be said about lead pencils. 

end to the different styles of pencils that are being offered to the public. 

. . ‘ bf P © ‘ - é TO ‘ > 2 ° + ) 
Just two little pieces of wood and a stick of graphite und you have that which is fc und 
from the smallest pupil in the primary class to the college professor, 


as eens tei se y use ey are in the many kinds of edu- 
so you can try them in your school and see how useful they ar yk 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, . . . «. Jersey City, N. J. 


| 
It is a never-ending subject, for there is no | 


and from the office boy to the bank president and the railroad magnate. 7 
we will, in addition to the book, send you samples of our pencils 
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COMMERCIAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


-_— 


The Bay Path Institute of Springfield— 
M. F. Palmer, president—is making an 
unusual record for itself in fitting teach- 
ers for commercial work in preparatory 
schools and colleges. This is the fifth 
year, and they have trained a number of 
men and women who are occupying first- 
class positions. There has long been a 
demand for just this kind of work. 


7 
- 


THE HANDIEST OF VOLUMES. 


One of the handiest of desk volumes for 
teachers or business men is the New 
Modern Webster Dictionary, printed from 
new type. It has 60,000 words, with those 
recently coined, and definitions. The book 
has 432 pages, is illustrated, and is a dic- 
tionary that answers every possible de- 
mand. It is largely used in schools, and 
is recommended by college presidents and 
superintendents. It is undoubtedly the 
most complete and up-to-date 16-mo dic- 
tionary now on the market, and for school 
or desk use it absolutely has no equal at 
the price. It is published by Laird & Lee 
of 263-5 Wabash avenue, Chicago, and 
costs, stiff cloth, red edges, 25 cents; stiff 
silk cloth, indexed, 50 cents; flexible 
leather, full gilt, indexed, $1.00. Laird & 
Lee have many publications of interest, of 
which they will be glad to send a free 
catalog. 











—_——_ - -—-— > — — 
AN EYE ON THE NILE. 
A Chinaman, touring the Nile, 
Said, “The sphinx is, no doubt, all the 
style; 
But yonder there be 
Other ruins, I see, 
And I’ll peer amid those for awhile. 


” 





NO TARTS FOR JIM. 


Said a bad little youngster named 
Beauchamp: 

“Those jelly-tarts—how shall I reauch- 
amp? 


To my parents I’d go, 
But they always say ‘No,’ 
No matter how much I beseauchamp.” 


-_- 
> 








G. Franklin <ing of Hawley street and 
Hawley place, Boston, has two coneen- 
trated ink powders, which he is sending 
out, postpaid, for twenty-five cents a 
package, one which will make a pint of 
the best red ink, and one for twenty cents 
a package, which will make a gallon of the 
best black ink. The directions for making 
are very simple, and those who have used 
the inks pronounce them as free flowing, 
unfading, and unsurpassed by any. These 





inks are very much cheaper than any 
others. 
ON AN 


IMPORTANT THEME 
The Hygiene of the Schoolryom 


By WILLIAM F. BARRY, M.D. 


Member School Board City of Woonsocket, R.I.; 
Consulting Physician to St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Providence. R. I.; 
Member of American Medical Association. 
This work isa practical study on the subject of 
Schoo! [lygiene, containing plain and concise in- 
formation on all matters that pertain to the health 
of the scholar. It should be of vital interest to all 
concerned in child life, whether teachers, superin- 
tendents, schoo) governing boards, physicians, or 
parents. 


CONCERNING THIS WORK 


Supt. W. H. SMALL, of Providence, R. I., 
says: ‘It isthe plainest and best 
statement on the subject that I 
have ever seen.”’ 

Supt. M. J. O'BRIEN, of Pawtucket, says: 
‘*The book should be upon the 
desk of every teacher, as well as 
in all reference libraries.” 

Me FEE, of Woonsocket, says: 
‘““The book is a presentation of 
the best thought of the day on 
school sanitation.” 

Supt. W. A. MOWRY, of Central Falls, R. I., 
says: “I want to say that your 
pook is by far the best I have ever 
seen upon the subject.” 

Rev. CHARLES J. WHITE, of the KR. I. State 
toard of Education, says: * It 
is timely, and in no one book do I 
know where so much valuable 
suggestion on the matters consid- 
ered can be found.” 

The Providence Telegram says: “The book is 
invaluable to the teacher, and 
its work has been recognized by 





Supt. F. E. 


many of the leaders in educa 
tional movements. It has been 
highly endorsed by the medical 
profession, as well as a book that 
should be on every teacher’s 
desk.” 

fhe Woonsocket Evening Reporter says: “‘ The 
work should be valuable to educa 
tors, and help on the good work 


of combining sound bodies with 
sound minds in the young.” 


i2mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


PROVIDENCE, R. I 
SNOW & FARNHAM, PUBLISHERS 
1904 
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800 000039 
The renaissance of bicycling brings with it 
one of the finest mechanical devices invented 
since the beginning of this industry, The 


TWO-SPEED GEAR 


CHAINLESS 
BICYCLE ; 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot 
on pedal, to change from high to low gear for 
hill climbing and difficult roads. 
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POPE MFC.CO. 
Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 

** Columbia” ** Crawford” 
**Cleveland’’ ‘** Tribune”’ 
** Fay Juveniles” 





Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
** Crescent ”” ** Imperial ”” 

** Rambler ”’ ** Monarch ”’ 
** Crescent Juveniles ”” 


Catalogues free at our 10,c0o dealers’ stores, or any 
one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
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A Home of Your Own 


In South Dakota the Horn of Plenty 
has been turned upside down. 


Why not stop paying rent and own 
a home of your own in South Da- 
kota? There you can secure a good 
start on the highway to indepen- 
dence. In 1903, South Dakota for 
the sixth consecutive time led all 
other states in the production of per 
capita wealth. In other words, 
South Dakota is long on wealth but 
short on people. If you are inter- 
ested, why not write to-day for a 
copy of the new book about the state 
and its opportunities? Direct serv- 
ice to South Dakota by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
W. W- HALL, 
N. E. Agt. C., M. & St. P. Ry., 
369 Washington St., Boston. 
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Your Theme 


—if you are oe or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an expert in one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Education 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card -index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber soneetaaas discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation 


THE PALMER C@O., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘Take 


JOY LINE 


Direct Steamer 
BETWEEN 


New York and Boston 


“ THROUGH THE SOUND BY DAYLIGHT.” 


—_—— -—- 





Steamer leaves wharf at 308 Congress Street, 
Boston, and runs direct, without change or 


.| transfer, to Pier 35, E. R., New York. 


The most delightful short sea trip in the 
United States. 
Ask for information. 
B. D. PITTS, Agt., 
308 Congress St., Boston. 
W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A., 
Pier 35, E. R., New York. 





IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


San Francisco 


sc 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON *« SHORT + LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 
D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MANCHURIA 


COREA-JAPAN 
War Maps. 


Just out and correct to date, engraved on stone and 





printed in colors. 
date agents. 


Sold by all dealers and up to 
GEO. H. WALKER 
& CO., Lithographers, 12 Harcourt St., Boston, near 
Huntington Ave. Station. 


Price 25 cents. 





UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 

have their subscriptions advanced six 

MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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THREE NAMES. 


# The above two pictures of Ex-Presidents represent the names of two large cities in the United States, 
¢_@ located in Nebraska and one in Ohio, The center space is left blank for a third Ex-President, whose 
name represents @ prominent city, spelled in ten lottera, and the only city in the U. 8. the people are not 
allowed to vote, If youcan GIVE THE NAMES OF THE THREE CITIES, mail them to us 
with your name and address plainly written. If they are correct, YOU WILL RECEIVE a letter from 
us, which may entitle you to the whole or part of the $750.00, for the correct solution of above names and 


& few minutes of your tine, 


AWARD OF 


You are not called nnon for one cent of vant money to be a participant in the 
750.00. WE DO NOT WANT YOUR MONEY, Should more fon one have cor- 


rect answer, $750.00 will be paid just the same prorata, We advertise ourselves in this liberal marner to 





interest you, and we will surely give awav $750 00 besides valuable presents, as there are no blank 
IE, Des 87 5 


your name and answer at once, 








Send 
Pear] 8t., N. ¥. Cl 
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Mrs. LUCIA GALE BARBER 


Announces a Course of Lectures, to Pe fiven in 
connection with her work in Physical Education 
at the Second Church, Copley Square, March 3, 9, 16' 
28, at half after four o’élock. P 

Thursday. March 3. Mr. HENRY TURNER Bay 
LEY. Subject: The City of Refuge. [The reajm 
of the imagination. | 

Wednesday, March 9. Dr. WILLIAM G. An. 
DERSON, Director Yale University Gymnasium, 
Resrees ; Some New Arguments for Physical Edu 
cation, 

Wednesday, March 16. Mrs. MARY R. Davis, 
Normal School, pridgeport, Conn. subject: Menta! 
and Physical Development Through Mental and 
Motor Activity. 

Wednesday, March 23. Dr. G. Stanley Hal), 
President of Clark University. Subject: Childhood 
and Adolescence. 


Course Ticket, $2.00. Single Ticket, 75 cents, 


Tickets at Herrick’s and at Mrs. Barber’s Studio, 
The Ludlow, Copley Square. 


OurSeecisity: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 &11]Wisconsin St. > 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


at More| 




























Branch for New England 


26 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 








Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 




















Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON. 


INSHIP 


Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON, 
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Journal of HKHducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly .... $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, + «+ «© « « 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, . ° $4.00 * 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . ° $5.50 ‘* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, ° é ° e 


$1.00 a year 
$3 00 “ee 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
10 E, 14th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 
29.4 Beacon Street. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Boypen, Taunton, Mass: 
Public schools are established, school-appliances fur- 
nished, and courses of study formulated for the 
child; hence, everything introduced into a curricu- 
lum should have direct reference to the complete de- 
velopment of the pupil, thereby fitting him for his 

manifold relations to his environment, 


State SUPERINTENDENT WALTER E. Rancer, 
Vermont: The boys and girls on our hills must re- 
ceive a school education that shall place them in 
touch with the industrial, civic, and social life of our 
people. They must have an elementary training 
that shall prepare them for the largest number and 
variety of opportunities in the onrushing and up- 
rushing tide of American civilization, 

W. H. CHEever, A teacher that 
doles out only “practical” diet will have a lean flock. 
It is well to teach how to compute interest on a note, 
hut it is better to know how to keep your name off 
the note entirely, or if on at all that it be for a 
proper investment. Good judgment is better than 
great riches, a level head than a whole dictionary of 
words, and a sound principle than a whole table of 
logarithms. ‘The main thing is to strengthen the 
mind, fortify the will, and develop the personality. 
Char- 
acter is at the bottom of everything, and we should 
attempt to understand it before we can hope to teach 
it for the best. Personal contact is worth every- 
thing. Education must be warm with life, warm 
with the teacher’s interest and sympathy. Study 
method, the curriculum, discipline, the standard set 
and attained, from the standpoint of what they are 
to do for the children. Look at everything from 
the standpoint of character. No one can correlate 
character by merely correlating courses of study. 
Give children big generic habits—psychical, sympa- 
thetic, and self-assertive—and make them relational, 
Finer specific habits will be 


Wisconsin : 


GeorGe Dupiry Kiernuirr, California: 


mther than specific. 
formed from these. 
SUPERINTENDENT R. C. Metcatr, Winchester, 
Mass : Schools are established primarily to assist 
the home in preparing children to perform properly 
their duties in life. A knowledge of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, something of history, geography, 
and grammar, together with physical training ‘to 
promote vigorous health, and manual training to 
increase the skill of eye and .hand—all these sub- 
jects find a place in the school curriculum because 
of their real or supposed value in the child’s prepar- 
n for duties in after years. In gaining a 
ledge of these subjects, he must Jearn the need 
punctuality, industry, perseverance, and truth- 
He may forget his arithmetic, but he will 
‘nil in business if neglectful of his engagements. 
llis knowledge of geography and history may be- 
come dim and uncertain, but the habits of industry 
and perseverance which he gained while pursuing 
those studies may make of him a useful member of 
society. To this end the home and the school should 
work together. Every effort should be made to 
bring these two forces into absolute harmony. 


ey 
iuIness, 


RUSSTtaA: THE KUPIRE OF THE WHITE 


CZAR. 
BY PETER MAC QUEEN, M. A, 

During the past one hundred years the empire of 
the Czar has made slow progress; but great bodies 
move slowly, and Russia is colossal. Russia has 
been compared to a mighty giant, sleeping under a 
shroud of snow. She occupies one-seventh part of 
the entire land surface of the globe. The empire of 
Augustus Caesar would have to multiply itself four 
times to cover the possessions of Nicholas II. Two 
such republics as the United States, with our great 
storm-door called Alaska, could go into Russia and 
yet leave room enough for Mexico, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. In one corner of Southern 
Siberia there is a plain as large as all Japan, over 
which you will not find a rock or a tree, but which 
has a black loam two feet deep, and a summer 
climate as fine as that of Dakota. Siberia is twenty- 
five times as large as Germany; and the vegetation 
runs the whole gamut from “tundra,” a dwarf shrub 
that grows only upon unthawed ground, to palm 
trees and grass by sweet rivers. Siberia has five 
rivers almost as large as the Mississippi; which but 








Crimea as summerlike as California; Archangel as 
frostbitten as Labrador; cattle on a thousand hills; 
ninety million peasants as sturdy as the Boers, as 
stolid as the negroes—a mighty half-world, emerg- 
ing from harbarism slowly as the land rises from 
the sea. 

All Siberia is Russia—where whole empires are as 
yet undiscovered; a waving carpet of wild flowers, 
forests of larch through which the wind makes 
organ music as in a mighty minster; cultivated by 














FRONT FACADE OF ST. ISAAC’S CATHEDRAL. 


for the fact that they flow into the Arctic Sea would 
form for it a basis of a rich empire. 

What is Russia to the average imagination? The 
absolute, limitless will of one man over one hundred 
and fifty millions of his fellowmen; the gilded ikon 
in every room; the blue-domed cathedral on every 
street; the pedestrian constantly crossing himself to 
keep the devil away—this, to some, is Russia. To 
others it is a great city on the Neva, its society speak- 
ing all languages, knowing all literatures, lapped in 
most refined luxury, caring little for morals and 
much for manners. Or again, it suggests to the 
mind of the untraveled a vast and roadless country, 
where towns are to the areas only as specks of dust 
on the white robes of a priest; where civilized com- 
forts are found in only two or three great centres; 
where whole countries are a prey to hunger and 
disease, where few can read and hardly any can 
write. But Russia is partly this, and something a 
vast deal more. 

All eastern Europe is Russia—St. Petersburg, as 
modern as Chicago, as romantic as Constantinop!e; 
vast steppes that would swallow up Illino’s and Oh‘o 
as the whale swallows the minnow; Moscow farther 
east than Jerusalem, looking with one face ever to 
the progressive west, and with the other towards the 
mysterious east. Nijni-Novgorod, as wonderful as 


Lourdes; the Volga as_ lordly as the Hudson; the 





EXILES COMING HOME ON THE VOLGA. 


nine millions of exiles, criminals, and pioneers; 
farmed up to sixty-four degrees North latitude; a 
land surface covering thirty-two degrees of latitude 
and thirteen degrees of longitude. The Altai moun- 
tuins, which are the ancient lands of Ohud—a 
hurnt-out alembic of the Almighty when the world 
was young. Here also are the Kirghiz Steppes, 
long sun-burnt expanses, tracts of 
marsh, where the silver birches rustle in the ears of 
dromedaries bound for India. ‘There are the hills of 
‘gold in Kamtschatka, from which came three hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of the yellow metal in 
the last twenty Yonder are the Amoor 
regions, where live and fatten the fur-bearing ani- 
mals that lend their skins to clothe the proud 
heauties of civilization. 

And most of central Asia is Russia—a million and 
a half square miles of blazing desert and green oases, 
the cradle of the human race, and the probable scene 
of its final conflict. Along the borders of fair Man- 
churia she is, and rolling like a bear she clutches in 
her paws the fertile valleys of northern China. 

'The navy of Russia is the third largest in the 
world; her army is the largest, and is thought to be 
as well-trained as that of Germany. Her Cossacks 
(freemen) of the Siberian plains will give our Roug 
Riders points on riding a broncho; her arti'lery 
brought the proud Corsican to his knees; and her 
valiant and chivalric conduct of the Crimean war 
foiled the armies of France, England, and Sardinia. 
fer great financier, De Witte, brought the rouble up 
from a value of nineteen cents to one of fifty-one 
and a half cents, and made gold the standard of 
This famous man also finan- 


broken into 


years. 


Russian currency. 
ciered the Siberian rai!road at the cost of five hun- 
dred million dollars without disarranging a single 
security of the Empire. 

I have before me an ukase of the Czar Alexinde- 
(IT.. under whom the Siberian road was begun. In 
one sentence he made a great mistake I think. The 
words are these: “I desire that this work shall be 
done by Russian workmen and by Russian mater-al 
entirely,” The road, begun at Vladivostok in 1891, 
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by the present Czar turning the first spade, and prac- 
tically finished in 1896, is about 6,500 miles long. 
‘Nhere are now two ways of reaching Viadivostok—- 
one by rail to Stretinsk and thence down the Amoor 
river to Kabarovsk, from which there is a railway to 
the ocean; the other through Manchuria by way of 
Harbin. The Manchurian railway is more efficient 
than the purely Siberian one, because in Manchuria 
there was an open competition for the rails and 
girders, and the machinery generally. Much of this 
latter road was made by Americans. 

When | called upon Prince Hilkoff, he complained 
that the rails in Siberia were not heavy enough for 
his regular traffic. The prince was more than cour- 
teous to me, and secured for me from the emperor a 
free pass over the whole Siberian system, together 
with a letter of recommendation to the officials. 
Prince Hilkoft assured me that he was earnestly de- 
sirous of opening trade between Siberia and San 
rancisco, and that all the Russiam people were very 
well disposed toward the Americans. I did not ob- 
serve much movement of troops along this great 
highway a year ago, and I dowbt if Russia has so 
many troops in Manchuria as she is usually sup- 
pesed to have. The interruption at Lake Baikal is 
largely exaggerated, because the Russians have 
splendid ice-breakers made in England, and are ab‘e 
to keep the ice well churned in winter. I was given 
to understand that the government did not intend 
ever to finish the roadway around the southern part 
of the lake, so confident were they in their ability to 
run their trains across on ferryboats. 

Travel on the Siberian railway goes about twenty 
miles an hour; but the comforts are far greater to 
my mind than those in our vestibuled trains. One is 
not so crowded, and the expense is much more sane 
and reasonable. If all traffic is dropped along the 
route, | do net see why Russia cannot keep an army 
of 200,000 men at the seat of war when once she 
gets things started. It is too soon yet to tell what 
we may expect of the war in Manchuria and Kore.. 
But we know enough of Japan to know that she is 
going to make it strenuous, to say the least. Her 
initial victories, however, should not be accepted too 
soon as the test of final victory. Perhaps both con- 
testants will be defeated in the long run. 

We have just as vague an idea of Russia in times 
of peace as we do in times of-war. I saw the chil- 
dren of St. Petersburg and Moscow playing as joy- 
fully in the public parks as we see them in our own 
land. ‘he Russian people in their home-life are ex- 
ceedingly kind and paternal. Hospitality is one of 
their greatest virtues. They are almost gentle in 
their easy-going ways. But I am told that when 
I talked by 
signs with many of the Cossack guards. I found 
They had long whips w.th 


aroused they are very quick-tempered. 


them royal good fellows. 
lead sewed into the tips; and when I took one of 
these away from a big six-footer, the people thought 
it was a good joke, and laughed heartily, saying, “Ne 
Ruske,’”’—he is not a Russian. On a train in Siberia 
one of these Cossacks, an officer, had as I supposed 
{ told him to give it back tome. He 


taken my seat. 
But the people insisted as 


was not going to do this. 
I was a foreigner 1 must have the benefit of the 
doubt. Afterwards I found that the Cossack had 
really been right, and that I teok away his place 
from him wrongfully. But he soon came around 
and offered me some tea. Always on the cars I was 
offered food the first; and I could see that it was be- 


cause [ was a stranger. 


The present war seems to be caused by the fact 
that Russia” wants Japan to get out of Korea, and 
Japan wants Russia to get out of Manchuria. If 
this is right, then neither are reasonable. Japan 


must have an outlet for her manufactures, and her 
ever-growing population. Russia must have a 


southern port for her grain and her ships in winter. 


It should not b expected that Russia will give up 
without a great struggle the advantages she gain d 
by her colonization of Siberia and her building of 
the railway. John Hay’s note limiting the fight to 
Korea and Manchuria is the one triumphant note of 


statesman ship in the broil. 


‘The great nations too gaily dispossessed Japan of 


her well won conquests in the war with China. 
Russia might have gained advantages in the Gulf of 
Pechili easily enough without so bitterly antagoniz- 
ing the Mikado’s people. Jorea suffers the fate of 
the unfit—she has nothing to say about her own 
destiny. The big nations will get their dose of pun- 
ishment and disappointment by and by. And if 
China awakes meanwhile, she may imdeed surpas; 
them all. 

I ought to speak of the Chinaman—him I regard 
as the greatest man in all of Asia. All through 
Japan I noticed Chinamen in the banks. Upon en- 
quiry | found that they were supposed to be the 
most honest and capable men of the entire East. In 
the Philippines our Chinese stretcher-bearers showed 
greatest carelessness of life, dashing unarmed right 
up to the muzzles of Aguinaldo’s guns. The Chinese 
merchants of Manila are the most successful people 
in the Islands. 

There is‘a wave of sympathy all over our land to- 
day in favor of Japan. And yet we should not for- 
get that Russia has been our sincerest friend when 
we needed a friend the most. This national sym- 
pathy is doubtless caused in large part by the atti- 
tude of Russia toward Finland; and the general be- 
lief in America that the St. Petersburg government 
was responsible for the massacre of Kishineff. 
Napoleon was right when he said “imagination rules 
the world.” One cannot understand why such a 
clever cabinet as that of the present Czar should 
have neglected to conciliate the good opinion of 
menkind. 

Unquestionably Russia is advancing from day to 
day; but Japan is fairly flying in her forward march. 
She is imitating America—we like that; for imita- 
tion is sincerest flattery. What strikes me strongly 
about both contestants is the absence of rhodomon- 
tade and empty talk on both sides. Russia bears 
these first reverses very quietly, and Japan has 
enough wisdom to see that they are not dec’s:ve. 
There are fierce, lawless passions sure to come to the 
front, and every lover of his race must wish that this 
dreadful war had not begun; and that having been 
commenced, it may end as quickly and humanely as 
possible. I think, however, that we are to see a long 
and ghastly campaign. When the smoke of battle 
clears away, the world will be wiser, better, and more 
just. 

Already one tragedy treads on the heels of an- 
other; one day 400 Japanese are sabred by the Cos- 
sacks: the next 600 Russians,are frozen to death on 
Now it is a fleet destroyed; then a 
town; then an army. We will see a great deter- 
mined siege of Harbin, Vladivostok, and - Pori 
Arthur. The feeding of men, the healing of the 
wounded, the stamping out of disease will be greater 
tasks for Russia than the repelling of the fierce and 


Lake Baikal. 


agile foes. 





COUNTRY SCHOOL AND 
TEACHER’S SALARY. 


THE THE 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE H. WHITCHER, 
Durham, N. H. 





There are a few propositions that seem reasonable 
enough when considered in the abstraet, but which 
somehow seem ito drop entirely out of sight at the 
point where they should be applied. 

It sounds reasonable, for instance, to say that the 
pupil in the rural school ought to have just as good 
advantages as his city cousin, but then we all know 
he doesn’t reap these advantages, if he is entitled to 
them. 

Every knows that it requires a 
stronger, more resourceful teacher to manage and 


one. probably, 


develop a country school of twenty pupils in at least 
four grades, than it does to successfully handle a city 
school of one grade, but with twice the num r 
pupils. Now this is the abstract proposition. 

In the real school world of real pupils, schools, 
schoolhouses, etc., however, the city teacher receives 
$50 per month, and the country teacher $25. Tere 
cause and effect, labor performed and compensation 


received, fail to adjust themselves in right rela- 
tion,—at least it seems so. 

Schools are not unlike other organized bodies, and 
they are improved by getting better teachers, and 
just as the product of a factory varies with the effi- 
ciency of its foremen and laborers, so the “out-put” 
of the schoolroom is dependent upon its school 
board, superintendent, and teacher, and each and 
all upon the school sentiment in the given com- 
munity. 

Now if the country pupil is entitled to fair treat- 
ment, and if it requires a higher order of ability to 
teach the country school than it does for the city 
school, then it seems rational to insist that the coun- 
try pupil will not get what is due him so long as $20 
to $30 per month is the prevailing salary paid coun- 
try teachers. 

The problem of school improvement differs in some 
important particulars from the problem of improv- 
ing a piece of real estate; when a house is shingled, 
if it is well done, it is water-proof the day the im- 
provement is completed, and it is water-proof five or 
ten years later. A genius may wonderfully change 
a school in a single term, but a genius won’t remain 
long at a salary of $6 per week, and the school will 
not have momentum enough to carry it along a 
single week when it again falls into unskilled and 
incompetent hands, hence improvement must be fol- 
lowed by more improvement; a good teacher, by one 
a little better, and so on. 

One more gencral proposition which is seldom dis- 
puted: In the long run, commodities, labor, skill, cte., 
sell for about what they are wonth. Six-dollar suits 
of clothes lack finish and durability. A $50 horse 
is apt to limp or have fits, a $500 automobile “balks” 
on long hard grades, and it is reasonably safe to as- 
sume that 2 six-dollar teacher is lacking in training 
and experience, or if she has these, and is still a six- 
dollar teacher, it is quite likely that she is lacking in 
about everything else. 

Now what is the bearing of all this upon the ques- 
tion of teachers’ salaries? 

first. No community will have superior schools 
until it is ready to pay for trained experienced 
teachers. 

Second. ‘Trained experienced teachers will not 
go to the country schools until the conditions of 
salary, board, school equipment, etc., are on a level, 
at least, with those of the villages and cities. 

Third. The country boys and girls will never re- 
ceive the training which the state has a right to de- 
mand for them until the salaries now paid in our 
New England rural communities are doubled. 

It requires a large amount of hopefulness and 
great faith to discern the dawn, to say nothing of 
the sunrise, of the glad day when country pupils 
shall find themselves in the hands of skilled, sym- 
pathetic, well-paid teachers,—a day that will be 
realized only when the whole state raises, distributes, 
and controls the expenditure of all the money for 
educating all of the children within its borders. 








FROM THE CONCRETE TO THE ABSTRACT. 


One of the severest tests to put upon modern 
teaching is the when and the how of getting from 
the conerete to the abstract. It faces the kinder- 
gartner when she seeks to know when to stop pro- 
viding ways and means of amusement for little peo- 
ple, and let them find their fun in their own way. 
It faces the primary teacher, who needs to know 
when to stop the child’s putting four sticks and three 
sticks together to make seven, and have him answer 
promptly the abstract question, “How many are 4 
and 3?” Tt faces the teacher of nature, who must 
know when to stop showing plants, and when to dare 
to ask for facts about evergreens and deciduous 
plants, about exogens and endogens. It faces the 
chemist and physicist in his laboratory, the historian 
and the librarian, the physician and theologian. 
Each must appreciate the importance of the passing 
of the concrete, and then work it out for himself, 
you in your small corner and I in mine. 
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BIRD-FOLK.---(1.) 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVFS. 





FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 

“Speak, speak!’ cried Blackbird to Flecker as he 
turned his rudder-like tail and steered into port on 
a spruce top. “I’m ahead, but there are more com- 
ing: I must have somebody to talk to. What a 
climate! I thought the snow all gone and earth- 
worms lively; but the larder’s frozen, our grub 
packed in ice and an ill-wind blowing; no wonder 
I'm hoarse. Ireak, freak, freak! I’m glad my mate 
stayed south a while longer. No equal rights for us 
blackbirds. Brother Redwing is) of my mind, and 
never takes his wife to a debate. He’ll be along the 
ininute he gets wind of this council. We don’t in- 
vite the crow, for he’s tied to the apron-string and 
seldom leaves his partner out of a discuss‘on. I 
uiust admit that the crow isn’t as black as he looks, 
though he does lack my fine tints of green and blue, 
bronze and purple. He has a real money value to 
the farmer, who can well afferd to give him a meal 
of corn new and then, in payment for his services as 
scavenger, rat-catcher, and worm-exterminator, Aj 
for me, [ follow the plough, a model agricultural 
laborer, as man would learn to ‘his cost should he get 
rid of me.” 

“Yea, yea!” screamed Blue Jay, putting a neat 
stop to this monologue. “But you can’t deny, friend 
Crackle, that you like corn better than most; while 
Md rather go nutting than corn-cribbing any day. 
As for eggs, my stomach does require them in the 
spring, but I’m far more moderate in my albuminous 
diet than the monster man who reviles me. If you 
were half as beautiful as I am you might well be 
concerned; but who ever dug a hole in a snow-crust 
to entrap your black head? Talk about werms! 
Why, Cuckoo eats so many caterpillars that his 
stomach is like Tom’s old felt hat-crown—lined with 
hair. He isn’t here to speak for himself, so I’]l men- 
tion that the fruit-grower has no better friend than 
Cuckoo. There are kinds of fresh meat that I prefer 
to potato bugs, but not every bird is of my squeam- 
ish palate. Rose-breasted Grosbeak, for ims‘ance, 
dotes on beetles, and more than once has kept off a 
potato famine.” 

“Tru-e-ly? tru-e-ly?” softly inquired Bluebird. 

“Hear him! hear him, hear!” caroled Robin. ‘‘A 
bird that likes choke-cherries better than ox-hearts, 
and field strawberries than garden ones! Cheer up, 
cheer, little Blue! No offence meant; we’re too old 
friends’ to fall out over cherry pits. Nobody can 
claim that we ever do more harm than good.” 

“See here, see here,” whistled Meadowlark. “I've 
no peer, no peer in making way with bugs and grass- 
hoppers. Where would the hay crop be without my 
services? As for Cousin Shorelark, although I don’t 
admire his horns, I must own that he’s better than a 
hoe to keep pigweed and like pests under, and really 
evrns a government salary.” 

“Tla-ha-ha-ha-ha!” interposed the Laughing Gull. 
“You land Jubbers don’t work half so hard for a liv- 
ing as we do. If anybody deserves wages, it’s the 
beach brigade; and wouldn’t there be a pestilence, 


though, if we shirked our duty! Why, down in New. 


Orleans they once had a plague of bugs because 
they had killed off the shore birds. Served them 
right! T’ve just come from Gull Island, where the 
gunners have no show.” 

“Swish, swish!” screamed Sea Swallow, “that’s our 
Tur. It’s for our protection that Gull Island has 
a paid keeper. We terns are of some account; and 
now that we’re less fashionable than we were in mil- 
l'nery, we’re replenishing earth and air.” 

“Just so!” croaked Blue Heron, as he slowly flapped 
over the pond. “I’ve lately come from the South, 
and the people are getting waked up down there to 
the importance of my family. One branch of it, 
Snowy Heron, is about wiped out, all ‘because of 
women’s hats. I’ve no filmy aigrettes, I’m glad to 


say; but my white relatives, who wear them for wed- 
ding crnaments, have paid dearly for the indulgence. 
I don’t go into society much for I never know where 
to put my legs; and if I stretch out my neck, I’m 
sure to be called a crane—so insulting!” 

“Hum, hum, huwm-m-m-m,” said Rubythroat, 
talking through his wings. “I’m a month ahead of 
time; but Barn Swallow dared me to a race, and ath- 
letics are in the air. We got carried away by our 
sport, and here J am. I had small show for speed 
against Barn Swallow’s one hundred twenty miles an 
hours but I’m much prettier, with my jeweled neck- 
tie, and when the trumpet vine blossoms I’ll show 
you what IT can do. You may think I’m after honey; 
but I’m no plodding bee; I keep flower bells free 
from insects, and am plainly entitled to a drop of 
syrup now and then. If anybody has a case against 
the milliners | have; no one a stronger, unless Bird 
of Paradise. He’s a beauty, if he is a foreigner. My 
family are all Americans, and we feel a special claim 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. If you 
birds that can talk would speak out, we might accom- 
plish something. There’s my friend Kingbird; he 
hasn’t much voice, but he’s spirited and wise. He 
likes bees, but he never touches a worker. He’s no 
notion of being stung; he can pick out a fat drone 
as cleverly as a man can a juicy steak. Moreover, he 
kills the robber fly, honeybee’s worst enemy; could 
philanthropy go further?” 

“Me-o-u,” whined Catbird. “I’ve had 
grasshoppers in my stomach at a time, and bugs 
If I taste a cherry I pay for it, ten times 
over. Besides, 1 like mulberries better, and if the 
fruit growers would plant wild fruit ’'d not trouble 
the rest. A bird with such a whistle as mine must 
wet it in some sort of juice. I take care not to ge! 
fat and toothsome like Bobolink—foolish fe'low! 
I’ve learned by skulking in bushes and keeping both 
eyes open, that men like to eat birds as well a: 
women like to wear them.” 

“Sneak, sneak!” sneered Rusty Grackle. “‘[’m a 
walking delegate and I’m outspoken. Fifty of my 


thirty 


galore. 


color have just arrived on the air line—ahead of 


time: and I move that we go into committee of the 
whole and speak our minds on this woman question.” 


, 


“Klee, klee, I agree,’ 
Fluted Redwing; “‘let her be.’’ 
“Kick her, kick her!” 

Cried the flicker. 

“Cheek, cheek!” 

Said the blackbird, “‘that is cheek!” 
“Let her rest, let her rest,” 
Sighed the bluebird by his nest. 
“Spank her, spink,” with a wink 
Cried the knowing bobolink. 
“Pooh, pooh!” said the dove; 

“Win her gentle heart with love.” 
“Ha, ha!” laughed the gull, 
“Heads are empty, hearts are null.” 
“Dear me, let us flee,” 

Sighed the goldfinch, tenderly. 
“Rap, rap!” said the downy, 

“Take a nap.” 

“Law, law,’ quoth the crow, 

“To a lawyer we must go.” 

“Drum her, drum her out of court,” 
Said the red head, just for sport. 
‘“Hum-m-m-m-m,” Ruby said, 
“Fifty thousand of us dead.” 

“Tree! make her climb a tree, 

Just like me,” said Chickadee. 
“Quonk, quonk! let her loose; 
She is one of us,” said Goose. 

“So sweet, so sweet!” 

Whistled Whitethroat, “yet a cheat!” 
“T will shoot her with my arrow,” 
Said the little vesper sparrow; 
“Cupid lent it.’”—‘O hear!”’ 
Caroled Robin, “Cheer, cheer! 

Love will conquer, never fear.” 


, 








Kindness without truth is not kind ; 


truth without kindness is not true. 


MANNERS AND MORALS.—(V.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


FASHION, CUSTOM, STYLE, GROOMING. 


It is of the utmost importance that one should 
know how to be fashionable without being dishonest, 
or extreme. 

There is no excuse for any one to be out of fashion 
if he has any degree of prosperity. Only extreme 
and continued poverty makes it pardonable for any 
one to be absolutely out of fashion. 

Fashion is classified so as to adapt itself to all 
“ashion for a laborer in certain conditions is 
overalls and blue jeans as definitely as a dress suit 
is in place at an evening party. 

One is as much out of fashion to be over-dressed 
as under dressed, to be arrayed above one’s station 
as below it. 

fashion is related to custom, style, and grooming. 

Fashion should always be the custom. 

In America it is the custom to limit full dress to 
the evening. A man who wore a dress suit at a 
notable breakfast function in 1893 hias immortalized 
his name, and the circumstance is almost as univer- 
sally known to-day, and causes almost as much mer- 
riment as it did ten years ago. All because we are 
This is practically the only 
is purely an evening 


needs. 


not accustomed to it. 
couniry in which full dress 
(ress. 

What is customary among the best informed mem- 
bers of your social class is fashionable. 

Fashion then must wait on custom. 

Custom is that to which vou are used. 

Nothing is fashionable merely because it follows 
the edict of the Parisian master. It may be fashion- 
able in Paris, in New York, in Boston, and not be at 
Lobster Coast. It must be the custom of at least a 
few recognized leaders of any community before it 
ean be fashionable. Hence it is in poor taste for any 
one to be alone in observing an extreme phase of 
fashion. 

Style is being in the fashion that is “written.” 
In a word, “the pen” determines the style. The 
fashion plate, as it were, determines the style which 
is the artistic in fashion. ‘ 

Fashion is the “make-up,” style is only the clas- 
sical, the artistic make-up. 

Style changes less than fashion. 

The dress suit is always in style. It can hardly bo 
said to be fashionable. The same with the silk hat 
and patent leather shoes. Button boots are always 
in style, they can scarcely be said to be fashionable. 

Seal skin is always in style, so is black silk. Turkey 
red, crushed strawberry, corn yellow are the fashion 
at times. They are not in style, but in fashion. 

It is fashionable to speak of some persons as well- 
groomed. This signifies more than fashion, custom, 
or style. 

Grooming is making one fit to be a bride-groom. 
“You are fit to be a groom” is the height of eompli- 
ment, 

It is applied to women as well as men, and sig- 
nifies that she is fit to be a bride. 

All this means that in one’s dress and person 
nothing is left unattended to. . 

When you say of a woman, “She is well groomed,” 
you imply that she has cared for herself as com- 
pletely as though she was awaiting the bridal hour. 

\ prominent and worthy American woman has 
snid recently that she always visits the schools to 
which her children are assigned, and if a teacher is 
not well-groomed she interviews the superintendent 
and asks that the teacher be remonstrated with, and 
if this avails nothing she removes the child to a pri- 
vate school. 

If it be true that principals of private schools are 
more eareful to select well-groomed teachers than 
the publie schools, it is a reflection on the public 
schools. We cannot permanently keep the children 
of eultivated homes in the publie schools unless the 
teachers are as well groomed as in private schools. 

High ideals in precept and in practice should be 
instilled into the thought and habits of children. 
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COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 





BY EDITH GILES. 





QUESTIONS ON “IVANHOE.” 

What period of English history is represented in 
“Ivanhoe” ? 

Give a brief resume of the history of RicNard 
Coeur de Lion. 

What do you think of Seott’s Richard compared 
with the true Richard of history? 

What crusade is associated with Richard? 

What was the organization of the Knights of the 
Temple? F 

What impression of it do you get from “Ivanhoe”? 

What idea of the condition of the church do you 
get from “Ivanhoe”? 

What idea of its social importance? 

What idea of its power over and influence upon 
the government? 

What was the position of the Jews in England at 
this time? 

Had they power to any extent? 

How could they exercise it? 

What were strong reasons for the prevail'ng 
hatred of their race? 

Did the Fendal System exist at this period? 

How do you know from “Ivanhoe”? 

Why should Seott choose it for a significant fea- 
ture for his novel, in describing this particular period 
of history? 

Xo you see in “Ivanhoe” any indications of its 
weakening as a system? 

What influences were at work against it (getting 
your answer from “Tvanhoe”)? 

Why wes its stronghold a Saxon castle like that of 
Cedric or Athelstane? 

What great historical event, not mentioned or re- 
ferred to in “Ivanhoe,” destroyed the Feudal System 
soon afier the period of “Ivanhoe’’? 

What impression of chivalry do you get from 
“Tyanhoe”? 

What was its place (historically) as a social condi- 
tion in the time of Richard Coeur de Lion? 

Whom would you select as a representative “true 
knight” from “Ivanhoe”? 

What were his personal qualities? 

What is meant by “the Queen of 
Beauty”? 

How is Rowena typical of the “lady” of the 
period ? 

Select ten typical characters of the social condi- 
tions of the time of Ivanhoe, and show how each was 
representative of his own position or rank (omitting 
tichard Coeur de Lion and John). 

Who were the outlaws? 

Who was their chief? 

What impression of outlawry as a soc‘al condition 
do you get from “Ivanhoe”? 

Describe the meeting between Gurth and Wamba, 
and the horseman, in the woods. What elements of 
the storv does this scene introduce? 

What does it lead us to anticipate? 

Describe the dress and accoutrements of the 
period. 

Tlow were these significant? 

Describe the dress and retinue of the Templar. 

How were these significant? 

Describe the banquet hall of Cedric the Saxon. 

What names has Seott in mind when he says 
“We’ye placed two chairs more elevated than the 


Love and 
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rest for the master and mistress of the family, who 
presided over the service of hospitality, and from 
doing so derived their Saxon title of honor, which 
signifies ‘the dividers of bread’ ”? 

What other “mark of distinction’ was peculiar to 
them ? 

Descrihe the dress of Cedric 

What impression of Saxon hospitality do vou get 
from this chapter? 

Does the chapter describing the funeral of Athel- 
stane bear out this impression? 

Describe the feast. 

How was it characteristic of the Saxons? 





Describe the tournament of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Describe the decoration of the throne. 

Describe the entrance of John. 

What were the rules of the tournament? 

What was the importance of a knight’s insignia? 

Describe the banquet and the scene which fol- 
lowed the toast to Richard. 

Of what is it significant? 

What does John mean when he says: “They Lave 
seen the handwriting on the wall; they have marked 
the paw of the lion in the sand”? 

What did Fitzurse mean when he said of John, 
“His brother’s name is an ague to him”? 

What means were used by Fitzurse to gather 
John’s followers around him again? 

Of what is this significant? 

Describe the visit of Sir Sluggish Knight to the 
Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst. 

Describe the storming of the castle of Front-de- 
Boeuf. 

Describe the scene in the woods, where the ran- 
som is adjudged for Isaae and for the Prior. 

What is the significance of this statement: “In the 
lion-hearted king the brilliant but useless charac- 
ter of a knight of romance was in a great measure 
realized and revived; and the personal glory which 
he acquired by his own deeds of arms was far more 
dear to his excited imagination than that which a 


course of policy and wisdom would have spread 


around his government” ? 

Is that statement historically true? 

How is it illustrated in “Ivanhoe”? 

Do you think that that statement is the keynote of 
“Tvanhoe,”—-the point to which everything else 
leads? 

Describe the castle of Coningsburgh, and the 
funeral scene of Athelstane 

Describe the death of Bois Guilbert. 

How does his death satisfy the “poetic justice” of 
the story? 

Make a complete character sketch of Rebecca the 
Jewess, describing her at home, and in every incident 
in which she is the central figure. 

Make a character sketch of Cedric the Saxon. 

Make a character sketch of the Templar, Brian de 
Bois Guilbert. 

Make a topical outline of the story of Ivanhoe. 

Write a brief resume of the story from your own 
outline. 

Write 2 review of the story in the form of a book 
review, as if it were a new book by a new author. 

Ts it your favorite among the novels of Scott? 

What is your reason for your preference of this, or 
another? 

What were the sourecés from which Scott drew 


“Tyvanhoe”’? 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


The agreement transferring the Louisiana terri- 














tory to the United States was signed at on 
-, 18—-. The United States was represented, in 

the negotiations which led to the purchase, by 

—— and —— ——-. The territory was given un to 

the United States by —— on , 18—. 








The amount paid for the province was $——. 
From the Louisiana territory the following-named 
states have been admitted into the Union: ; 








a —_—- - —_ — 9 


—, ---—, and ——. Two territories, and 
—. part of the Louisiana purchase, are still gov- 





erned as territories. 

Note.—Make a map of the Louisiana territory, 
showing the states. What was the population when 
the land was acquired? What is it now?—Arkansas 


School Journal. 





Every pupil must understand that his education 
will not he complete till he dies—if, indeed, it is 
then. School education has little value unless it is 
a preparation for the education of life, 


MODERN METHODS IN. MODEKN LAN. 


GUAGE THACHING.—(IIL,) 


BY PROFESSOR A. W. JAMES, MIAMI UNIVERSI1Y. 


As was stated in a former article, the problem is 
io present the vocabulary, forms, and syntax in such 
a way that the students will get them and keep 
them. ‘his is only another way of saying that the 
matter should be so presenited that it will impress 
itself upon the mind. But what holds the attention 
of the student is likely to impress itself wpon his 
mind. We cannot fully understand or remember a 
matter to which we do not give our undivided at- 
tention at the time it is presented to us. The depth 
and permanency of the impression is proportionate 
to the degree of attention with which it is received. 
‘here can be no attention without a certain degree 
of concentration. Some students can concentrate 
their minds on anything they are asked to master, 
in their own rooms. Others do not succeed very well 
in doing this, either because they lack will power or 
because they have not much to concentrate. But if 
you can by some means command their undivided 
attention in the classroom, you thus make sure of a 
certain amount of concentration on their part at 
least during the recitation hour. If a method com- 
mands attention then, that is a strong point in i's 
favor. Wihen a class of beginners in German comes 
before me for the first time, I try to fix their atten- 
tion at once by telling them a story in German. The 
first few lines are translated into English to give 
them a start, and the story is of such a character 
that they can then follow without translation. 

As to grammar, I have no objections to students 
learning grammar early in the course. The more 
forms they learn and the sooner they learn them, 
the better. To help them to accomplish th's I have 
the important paradigms hung up on the wall on 
charts before the student’s eyes. If a student uses 
the wrong form in speaking or translating, his at- 
tention can instantly be called to the correct form 
with the pointer. But not much time is spent in the 
classroom going over paradigms. The time of the 
recitation is too precious for that. The student 
needs no teacher to help him learn the forms. He 
has them all plainly printed and perfectly correct in 
his grammar. All he needs here is the proper 
stimulus, and he can learn them just as well with- 
out a teacher as with one. 

No, the time in the classroom must be spent help- 
ing the students to get something which they can- 
not get without a teacher. First of all, vocabulary; 
words, words, as many as possible, and a firm grip on 
them; second, a correct pronunciation and confidence 
in pronouncing the foreign language; third, a knowl- 
edge of peculiar idioms. This is simply the raw 
material which it is diffieult for the student to ac- 
quire without the teacher’s help. The finished prod- 
uct resulting from a. thorough working over of this 
‘aw material is still more difficult of acquisition. I 
refer to that subtile sense which the Germans call 
“Sprachgefuhl.” 

How easy it is through just a little indifference on 
the part of the teacher or student, for the latter to 
fall short of acquiring this valuable possession! 


‘Here is where the student needs the teacher most, 


and needs him at his best. Here is where the 
teacher has a chance to show whether he can really 
teach, or can only “hear classes.” But, strange to 
say, right at this point, where the student most 
needs assistance, and where the assistance of the 
teacher in helping him to acquire Sprachgefuhl, 
and showing him how to help himself to acquire it, 
and stimulating him to do so, would bear the most 
and best fruit, here is where he is too often left with- 
out assistance. And yet Sprachgefuhl is absolutely 
necessary for one who would appreciate the beauties 
of the best literature. While difficult of attainment, 
like most valuable objects in life, it should not be 
considered beyond the reach of the student, for it is 
not. It can be acquired by many students, and not 
only by the most brilliant. There are many others 
it is true who fall short, But it can be acquired in 
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a class of twenty or thirty, and it does not take five 
or six years to accomplish this, either. 

In attempting to describe on paper a method of 
instruction one labors under great difficulties, By 
using space enough I might tell what is done in the 
classroom, but even then the reader would have no 
very clear conception of the method; for much less 
depends upon what is done than upon the way it is 
done. No method can of itself teach a language 
successfully. There must be the right kind of 
‘eacher behind the method. And after all has been 
aid about methods, it must be admitted that suc- 
cess depends more upon the teacher than upon the 
method. But one can at least give some idea of the 
material used with a beginning class. It is, of course, 
understood that these stories on which the work is 
based lay no claim to literary merit. They were in- 
tended only to serve a certain purpose,—to give the 
students the most common elements of the German 
language as rapidly as possible. Their only merit is 
that, as used by the writer, these stories serve that 
purpose much better than any other material which 
he has been able to find. The story which is used 
at the first meeting of the beginning class in Ger- 
man is given below. In the text which is placed in 
the hands of the students, the principal parts of the 
strong verbs are given in parenthesis. They are 
omitted here to save space. 

Min Knabe ging in einen Zigarrenladen, er 
steckte die Hand in die Tasche, er nahm seine Borse 
aus der 'Tasche, er offnete die Borse, er nahm funf 
Cent aus der Borse, er legte die funf Cent auf den 
Ladentisch, er sagte zum Zigarrenhandler. “Geben 
Sie mir eine Zigarre.” Der Zigarrenhandler strockte 
den rechten Arm aus, er faszte eine Zigarrenkiste an, 
er hob die Zigarrenkiste auf, er stellte die Zigarren- 
kiste auf den Ladentiseh. Der Knabe streckte den 
\rm aus er nahm eine Zigarre aus der Kiste, er 
steckte die Zigarre in die linke Westentasche, er 
ging zu der Thur, er faszte den Thurknopf an, er 
drehte den Nhurknopf um, er machte die Thur auf, 
er ging hinaus, ete. 

The story is too long to reproduce here, as it fur- 
nishes material for six days’ work. That which is 

given above is the greater part of the first day’s ex- 
ercise. ‘The main points in the story can be given in 
a few words, however. The boy goes home, hides be- 
hind a bush in the garden, lights his cigar, it makes 
him sick, he leaves the cigar lying on the grass, goes 
into the house, and a physician is called. A few 
days later the boy’s father finds the half-smoked 
cigar in the garden, certain circumstances make 
clear to him the cause of his son’s illness, he at once 
cuts a whip from the bush, takes his wayward son 
by the collar, and proceeds to chastise him. 

But the students would ‘not understand the story 
if told so briefly in German. For while there is 
logical connection between the successive events re- 
lated, this connection is not close enough to help a 
student out who does not know the meaning of the 
words. What the boy does in the garden, what the 
physician does, and what occurs at the druggist’s is 
all told in detail. The successive actions which are 
reported follow so clesely and inevitably that the 
student has the key to the situation all the time. 
lor example, when the boy lighted the cigar: Er 
griff in die Tasche er nahm sein Messer aus der 
Tasche, er machte das Messer auf, er schnitt das eine 
nde von der Zigarre ab, er machte das Messer zu, 
er steckte das Messer ein, er steckte die Zigarre in 
(en Mund, er nahm eine Zundholzschachtel aus der 
Westentasche, er offnete die Schachtel, er nahm ein 


Zindholz aus der Schachtel, er strich das Zundholz 
an der Schachtei, das Zundholz ‘entzundete sich, er 
brachte das brennende Zundholz an das Ende der 
Zigarre, er zundete die Zigarre an, ete. 


Told in this way the students readily follow. 
\fter a part of the story has been told we go back 
(0 the beginning and ask questions: Wer ging in 
‘inen Zigarrenladen? Was steckte er in die Tlasche? 
‘Vas nahm er aus der Tasche? Beginners are natur- 
‘ly slow to answer in German at first, no matter 
how well they understand, but the same questions 
‘re repeated until the students can give the answer 


ARBOR AND BIRD DAY EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


RECITATION. “Plant a Tree,” by Lucy Larcom. 
EXERCISE (fcr ten pupils). 

1. This is Arbor Day. We thought nothing could be 
more interesting than stories of the trees. The forest 
trees, as we all know, are centuries old. Their silent, 
listening branches have swayed over the movements of 
restless nations since the world began. We will first 
hear something about linden, one of the oldest of trees. 

2. The graceful, beautiful and useful linden tree 
sometimes grows to be centuries old. In the courtyard 
of the imperial castle at Nuremberg is a linden, which, 
the story says, was planted by the Empress Cunigunde, 
wife of Henry Il. of Germany. This would make the 
tree nearly 900 years old. The linden was known to 
the ancients. In one of his fairy stories, the poet Ovid 
narrates of Baucis and Philemon, that she was changed 
into a linden and he into an-oak when the time came 
for them both to die. 

Linnaeus, the great botonist, takes his name from a 
beautiful linden tree which grew near his home. 

3. There was so firm a belief among the Indians that 
a beech tree is proof against lightning, that they always 
sought shelter under these trees in time of storm. Sci- 
encé has recently shown that the beech, chestnut, linden, 
birch, and trees of this class do resist lightning better 
than ocak, poplar, or willow. 

4. The elms, like the lindens,are an ancient race. They 
have flourished in the earliest ages of the world in 
Europe, western Asia, and North America. The ancient 
poets frequently speak of this tree, which, in common 
with many other barren trees, was devoted by them to 
the infernal gods. All trees which produce no fruit 
were considered as funereal trees by the old Greeks and 
Romans. 

The elm was in olden times, and is still in Italy, used 
as a support to the vine. It is interesting to see the 
small elms holding the grapevines, as it was when Ovid 
wrote: — 

“Tf that fair elm,” he cried, “alone should stand, 

No grapes would glow with gold and tempt the hand; 

Or, if that vine without her elm should grow, 

’'T would creep, a poor neglected shrub, below.” 

5. The mulberry was dedicated by the Greeks to 
Minerva, probably because it was considered the wisest 
of trees. Many persons still remember the children’s 
game played by little girls, with the refrain: — 

“As we go round the mulberry bush,” 

There are several famous mulberry trees. In the 
grounds of Christ Church College at Cambridge is a 
mulberry planted by Milton. Shakespeare planted a 
mulberry in his garden at Stratford. 

6. Many curious things are connected with the 
mountain-ash or rowan tree, which was considered by 
ignorant people a century ago a sovereign charm 
against witches, and twigs and branches of it were 
hung about the house. 

7. There is a beautiful story in connection with the 
charter oak of Hartford, which was believed to be sev- 
eral hundred years old. 

“When the first settlers were clearing their land, the 
Indians begged that it might be spared. ‘It has been 
the guide of our ancesters for centuries,’ said they, ‘as 
to the time of planting our corn} when the leaves are 
the size of a mouse’s ears, then is the time to put th2 
seed into the ground.’ The Indians’ request was 
granted, and the tree, afterward becoming the custodian 
of the lost charter, became famous for all time. It fell 
in a windstorm, August 21, 1856, and so deeply was it 
venerated that, at sunset on the day of its fall, the bells 
of the city were tolled, and a band of music played fun- 
eral dirges over its ruins.” 

8. Almost every country has its fable associating the 
coming of man with some tree, know as the “tree of 
life.’ In some countries the oak was thus regarded, in 
others the date-palm, the fig, the pine, the cedar, the 
elm, the ash, etc. The famous “tree of life’ was that 
known as the “tree of the universe” of the old Norse 
mythology. In the story, its root was the earth, its 
trunk extended to the sky, its branches overshadowed 
the earth and supported the heavens. Beneath one of 
its three marvelous roots was supposed to be a fountain, 
with whose waters the tree is sprinkled. At the side 
of this soot was a hall where dwelt three maidens, 
the past, present, and future, directing the fates of 
men. The second root was supposed to penetrate 
to the home of the giants, and the place where wit and 
knowledge lie buried. And the third strikes into the 
region of darkness and cold, which perpetually gnaws 
at the root. The leaves of the tree drop honey, and an 
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{Continued on page 187.) 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


JAPAN. 


The anticipated, but unfortunate clash of arms be- 
tween Japan and Russia gives the finest opportunity for 
intimate geographical acquaintance with the north- 
eastern section of the Asiatic continent.. 

Excellent outline maps of the seat of war are appear- 
ing in the daily newspapers and the shop windows, that 
will familiarize us with Manchuria, Korea, eastern Si- 
beria, northern China, and Japan, of which before we 
may have hal but the most general knowledge. 


NEAREST TRANS-PACIFIC NEIGHBOR. 


Between 4,000 and 5,000 miles from our western shore 
lies “The Sunrise Kingdom,’ our nearest neighbor in 
that direction. 

The name Japan comes from a Chinese word, ‘“Jihpen,’’ 
which means “sun-source.” The Chinese found these 
islands away to the east from their own shore, and gave 
them this significant and pretty name, that connected 
them with the sunrise. 

This conception of Japan as “The Sunrise Kingdom” 
has been woven into its national flag, which contains a 
bright red sun on a plain white background. 

We are in close touch with this national neighbor, as 
fine steamship lines--American and Japanese—ply be- 
tween San Francisco, Tacoma, Seattle, Portland, Ore., 
and San Diego, and Yokohama and Kobe. 

Japan is in fact a sort of clearing-house for America 
in her trade with eastern Asia. “The natural and 
common routes of trade and travel from the United 
States to China and Korea run via Japan, which thus 
becomes, in more senses than one, ‘the key of Asia.’ 
And for that very reason she is also the logical mediator 
between the East and the West.’—Clement. 


LITTLE, BUT YET GRBAT. 


Japan is only a trifle larger than California. The 
area of her myriad islands—larger and smaller—is given 
as 161,000 square miles. 

She is but a speck when compared with Russia. 
Puropean and Asiatic Russia is fifty-three times greater 
than Japan. : 

And yet, insignificant territorially as she is, ‘The Sun- 
rise Kingdom” has some features that make her justly 
prominent. 

She has a great antiquity. Were we to trust Japanese 
chronology, she became a nation 660 years B. C. That 
would be about the time when the tribes of Israel were 
being carried Away into captivity. 

She has the eldest continuous dynasty in the world, as 
her reigning house can boast an unbroken line for 
eighteen—perhaps twenty centuries. 


BEAUTIFUL FUJI. 


Japan has great mountains, forming sublime cordil- 
Her most famous peake—Fujiyama—is 14,177 
feet high, about 30 fect higher than our Pike’s Peak. 
It is an extinet volcano. Its shapely crest is covered 
with snow for ten months of the year. 

She has great. cities: Tokyo, with a population of 
1,268,900; Ozaka, 487,000; Kyoto, 340,000; Nagoya, 215,- 
000; Yokohama, 170,000. 

In these cities are several railways, dockyards, fac- 
tories, public buildings, and electric plants, that are 
quite up to the twentieth-century standard. The State, 
Navy, Agriculture and Commerce, Justice and Foreign 
Affairs buildings are worthy a place in any capital 

The buildings of the Imperial University would adorn 
the Harvard campus. 


leras. 


TEEMING WITH PEOPLE. 


The census of 1900 Japan a population—in 
round numbers—of 48,000,000. 

Her area is only one-twentieth that of the United 
States, and yet she has more than one-half the popula- 
tion of the latter. 

The density of Japan’s population is 295 persons tothe 
square mile. This approximates very closely the den- 
sity of the British Isles, which is 311. 

But what a contrast in density between Japan with 
her 295, and Russia with only 13 to the square mile. In 
area, Russia is fifty-three times as large as Japan; but 
her population is only two and one-third times greater. 

It is little wonder that Japan feels the necessity for 
territerial expansion. She is becoming uncomfortably 
crowded, and would be glad of some such outlet 
Britain has in Australia and Canada. In 1901 she had 
15,000,000 acres under cultivation, and the Japanese 
think they have about reached the limit. This, how- 
ever, is strongly doubted, 
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He who faces emergencies unflinchingly is morally 
sure of success. 

Lamentation is the weakest and most vicious in- 
dulgence of a good man. 

“Education in Plato’s Republic,” by the Macmillan 
Company ($1.10), is stimulating 
books for teachers. 


one of the most 


Robert Foresman, one of the best known school- 
book men in the country, has been placed at the 
head of the music department of Silver, Burdett & 
Co., which, by the way, has been made a distinct de- 
partment with its own administrative machinery. 
This is a deserved recognition of a man who has 
much to the educational value of 


done promote 


school music. 

Alexis E 
the strongest case against General Wood that has 
been presented. His arraignment is explicit and 
severe, his evidence direct and abundant. It is not 
probable that the Senate will refuse promotion to 
General Wood, but it is that ‘this whole 
career will be shaded by his treatment of the schoo! 


rye, of geography fame, has made out 


certain 


work of Cuba under Mr. Frye. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell’s re-election as superin- 
tendent of New York came about while he was at At- 
The term is six years, and out of forty votes 
This was the 


lanta. 
there were but two for any one else 
more remarkable in view of the fact that the public 
had been given to understand that there was alarm- 
cent is not alarming. 
Dr. Max- 


well is highly esteemed for the great work accom- 


ing opposition. Five per 


There was universal rejoicing at Atlanta. 


plished, 


The question of co-education will be up for dis- 
cussion again and aguin, but hands of a clock will 
never move backward. What you and I think about 
it will count for little. It is better to put our time 
and energy into perfecting the inevitable than to 
whining at it. There are- women’s colleges, and 
half and half, and co-educational institutions. 
Each will take care of itself very well. 








MOSELY’S BEST. 


“Education is not a luxury, but a necessity, with- 
out which a nation cannot progress in anyway.” 

“You seem first of all to infuse intense patriotism 
into your school children, and at the same time to 
combine culture and refinement with quickness and 
activity.” 








THE OXBRIDGE PLAN. 

The teachers of Uxbridge, Mass., have organized 
themselves into committees by grades to study ng- 
lish as she is taught, and as she should be taught. 
They answer for each grade the questions: ““What 
to teach in English,” “When to teach it,’ “How to 
teach it.” They will report in print. This is a 
highly creditable undertaking on their part. Super- 
intendent Francis S. Buck is arousing much inter- 
est in the professional side of the teachers’ work of 
the town. 








AN EVENING SCHOOL SUCCESS. 

The success of the evening schools of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, this year is worthy of high commenda- 
tion. For six years, prior to 1902, the largest num- 
ber of pupils at the opening of the schools was 202; 
this year it For the first time there has 
been no appreciable falling off in three months. The 
uniform success of evening schools may be attained 
when they are closely and skillfully followed up by 
the superintendent. 


was 508, 








THE ST. LOUIS DATE. 


\ vigorous protest is being made by various in- 
dividuals and associations against the change of date 
of the N. E. A. from July 6 ito June 28. So keen is 
the interest in the matter that the facts should be 
known. 

lirst. There are a few, very few, who have always 
wished to have the meeting the last of June. 

Second. Some fifty letters were sent out. several 
months ago asking for preferences between June 28 
and July 6, and about one-fourth preferred June 28. 

Third. July 6 was chosen and all arrangemen's 
made therefor , until the Democratic National Con- 

voted to go to Sit. Louis the same week. 
we had to stand Railroads, hotels, 
everybody ruled us out for that week. This is a lib- 
eral interpretation of the facts, but for substance of 
doctrine it is true. 

fourth. Neither the railroads nor hotels would 
have anything to do with us later than July 6. 
There was left no option. June 28 was absolutely 
the only date that could be had. 

Fifth. There was a very general feeling that St. 
Louis should be thrown over and a new place sought, 
but this was equally out of the question, as schools 


vention 


Then aside. 


all over the country were already arranging exhibits 
for the I’xposition on the ground that the teachers 
were to be there. 
There will ‘be almost no attendance from 
east of the Alleghenies, but from tthe Middle West 
it will be large, at least that is the expectation. 
from all this it is clear that what was done had 
to be done. It is a bad mess at the best, but one for 
which no ofticers of the N. FE. A. are in the slightest 


degree responsible. 


Sixth. 





“ DRAWERS OF WATER.” 

It is great fun to watch a modern threshing crew 
in a vast wheat field even where they cannot use the 
traction fascinating to the limit. 
‘here are several distinct crews within the larger 
rly : . . 

There is the engineer and fireman who supply 





engine. It is 


one. 


-hecause 


the power, then there are six men in the crew thai 
feeds the thresher from the stacks—more if the, 
thresh from the stooks. There are two huge stacks 
provided at the reaping, and these are about ten fect 
apart, so that the thresher can be drawn in between 
them, and three men. on each stack feed the machine 
which threshes and winnows the wheat; then therv 
is the crew that takes care of the wheat as fast as it 
is weighed and put in sacks; there is the crew that 
teams the wheat far away to the elevator, and the 
crew of three or more that makes a stack of the 
straw that is blown out of the machine and thrown 
far afield. 

T'o all these the work is highly execjting. Ther 
are not less than fifteen of them, and they are al! 
alive to their opportunity and responsibility. No 
one of them é¢an loaf, from the lad that stuffs the 
straw into the engine to keep at going to the man 


that rushes his team back from the elevator. But 
there is another crew that has no excitement. It is 


the water crew, the two men with a large crude water 
tank, a lumbering concern, with two horses. These 
men go to the river, fill the tank, team it to the 
engine and fill the barrels, a monotonous ‘business, 
and yet the fifteen men would be idle, if, indeed, the 
boiler-did not burst, if they were ‘behind time. 
There is no poetry in it, and they are the least alert 
men in the whole crew, but they are none the less 
indispensable. Never before have I appreciated the 
Scripture tribute to the “drawers of water.” 








‘“ WH DO NOT TEACH FOR MONEY.” 





An educator has emphasized in an address the 
sentiment, “we do not teach for money,” because 
“the first teacher was a mother instructing her chil- 
dren. The motive was love.” Of course we do not 
teach for money, we do not practice law or medicine 
for money, and certainly no one ean write poetry or 
essays for money. No one pretends that any one 
teaches for money, but so long as landlord, provision 
dealers, grocers, and railroads insist upon money 
fron physicians, clergymen, poets, and teachers, the 
same as from other persons, they must have money 
or pass to the kingdom where the rich man enteretl 
not. 

No class of citizens makes a better use of money 
than teachers, no class gives back the fruit of money 
so promptly or so permanently. Health, freedom 
from anxiety, a peaceful mind, a joyous disposition, 
a good table, a warm room in winter, a room by 
himself at all times, the free use of the best maga- 
zines and ‘books, and the privileges of travel and 
music in the experience of a teacher enters immedi- 
ately into the intellectual life of many children, into 
their disposition, and general preparation for a suc- 
cessful and happy life. - 

No one teaches for money, but whoever teaches 
needs money in reasonable abundance, not for him- 
self, but for the children whose future is so largely 
in his hands. 

There is nothing more noble in the work for 
teachers and the schools than urging and planning 
for the best money consideration for teachers. 

A mother does not work for her children for 
money, but she can do vastly more and (better for 
them if she has money. He iis brutal who would 
deny a woman money with which to keep herself in 
health, comfort, peace of mind, with which to pro- 
vide the children with what is best for them simply 
she is a mother, and does not work for 
money. Ile is worse than a heathen who will talk 
about one’s not teaching for money, and thereby tend 
to rob her and the children of a generation of their 
just inheritanee. 








PRIVATE GIFTS TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The time has come for ridh men and women to 
make gifts to public schools. With the present 
tendency to provide fabulous legacies for colleges 
and universities, it is only a question of time when 
the equipment of these institutions will be beyond 
anything probable, if not possible, for public schools. 
They will have no better buildings or laboratories, 
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but they will have carpets, pictures, sculptures, and 
libraries beyond the reach of most public schools. 

Wortunes are growing rapidly, and men of vast 
wealth are increasing in number so fast: that the 
limit to available opportunities for establishing new 
colleges, industrial and preparatory schools will be 
reached in the near future, unless there is a change 
in popular sentiment toward public schools, which is 
not probable. ‘There is no indication that benevo- 
lently inclined wealth will to any great extent turn 
towards missionary activity. It can easily be at- 
tracted towards pwblic schools, at least so far as to 
provide abundant art, desirable working libraries, 
and museums. In these the public schools are 
lamentably weak. To bring this about, friends of the 
public schools must make their needs known. Va:t 
endowments for other institutions are rarely spon- 
taneous, but as a rule come as a result of skilful pro- 
motion. ‘There is no more laudable ambition for pro- 
moters than to secure for the children of all the peo- 
ple the best that favored children can have. 

No one who gives anght for an institution so high 
in grade that not more than a fourth of the children 
will, under the most favorable circumstances, be 
benefited by it can console himself with the conceit 
that he is reaching the people. The first and greatest 
need is an adequate working library in travel, geog- 
raphy, history, economies, science, art, and literature. 
With a little promotion this can be provided for all 
the children in all wide-awake communities without 
adding to the tax burdens of the people. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


As was anticipated, the Democratic opposition to 
the Panama canal treaty faded away, when it came 
to the vote upon ratification, on the 23d. The vote 
of the Senate for ratification was 66 to 14. The 
negative vote was wholly Democratic. The Repub!i- 
cans, including Senator Hoar, who has been one of 
the sharpest critics of the course of the administra- 
tion in the matter, voted solidly for the treaty, and 
were re-enforced by fourteen Democrats. Including 
pairs, the Democratic vote was divided as nearly 
evenly as it could be, sixteen Democrats going on 
record in favor of the treaty, and seventeen against it. 
Before the vote was taken on ratification, the so- 
called Bacon amendment was rejected by a vote of 
24 te 49, the division being along party lines, ex- 
cept that two Democrats, Senators Gibson and Mc- 
Knery, voted with the Republicans. This was the 
amendment which proposed to give Colombia com- 
pensation for the loss of the territory of Panama. 

us * * 

The Japanese tried a trick at Port Arthur on the 
23d, which was plainly an imitation of the exp!oit 
of Lieutenant Hobson with the Merrimac ait San- 
tiago. Under cover of a sharp. attack by torpedo 
hoats on the Russian ships, they sent in four old 
transports, laden with inflammables, and allowed 
them to be sunk by the fire of the Russian forts in 
the hope of blocking the entrance to the harbor. 
The vessels were sunk, without loss of life among the 
plucky crews. It is not easy to secure the sinking of 
a ship at just the right point, under such conditions, 
as Lieutenant Hobson found; and the daring ven- 
ture of the Japanese is reported to have left the 
channel open, although, according to some accounts, 
it blocked the way for battleships of heavy draft. 
St. Petersburg went wild with excitement when the 
lirst despatches announced the sinking of four 
Japanese battleships, but calmed down when the 
‘ruth became known. 

i * ‘* 

The belated Russian reply to Secretary Hay’s sug- 
vestion for the neutralization of China and the 
limitation of hostilities was satisfactory, when it was 
received. It expresses an entire readiness to accept 
the proposals, on three conditions: First, that China 
shal] preserve neutrality; second, that Japan shall 
loyally observe such neutrality, and third, that Man- 
churia, being a part of the field of operations, shall 
he exempt from the understanding. Russia has re- 
fused to grant an exequatur ‘to the American consul 
appointed at Dalny, on the ground that, as that 
place has become a centre of military operations, it 








would not be easy to protect a foreign non-combat- 
ant, and there would be no commercial duties for 
him to perform. As to the consuls at Moukden and 
Antung, those ports are at least nominally under 
Chinese control, and the United. States will ask 
exequaturs of the Chinese and net of the Russian 
government. 
* Bo * 

Russia has addressed to the Powers a circular note 
complaining of the conduct of Japan, first, in begin- 
ning hostilities without a formal declaration of war, 
and second, in violating the neutrality of Korea in 
massing troops in that little empire, and in attack- 
ing the Russian ships at Chemulpo. The course of 
Japan in striking finst, and declaring war afterward, 
has numerous modern precedents, among them that 
of Russia herself in the war with Turkey in the 
seventies. As to Japan’s failure to respect the neu- 
trality of Korea, the complaint sounds oddly, com- 
ing from Russia, who has herself paid scant regard 
to Norean integrity in the Yalu region, and who, in 
Manchuria, has made a pretence of acknowledging 
(hinese sovereignty, at the same time that she has 
practically absorbed the provinces and has broken, 
on one pretext or another, her pledges to the Powers 
to evacuate the territory. 

a * * 

Interesting questions of neutrality continue to 
arise in connection with the movements of Russian 
ships. |The Mediterranean squadron which was 
halted at Jibutil, in French Somaliland, on its way 
to Port Arthur, became the subject of friendly repre- 
sentations on the part of Japan to the French gov- 
ernment, and presumably in consequence was shortly 
recalled and went back through the Red Sea. A 
more striking instance of the abuse of neutral hos- 
jitality is the case of the Russian gunboat, Mandjur, 
at Shanghai. The Chinese authorities have repeat- 
edly ordered the vessel to leave, but their commands 
have been ignored; the Russians being aware that a 
powerful Japanese cruiser was lying in wait for them 
outside. ‘he ineident is an illuminating comment- 
ary on the Russian indignation over the Japanese 
failure to respect Korean neutrality. 

ae ae Ey 

The financing of the war is likely to be a serious 
problem to both combatanits. In Japan, in the early 
stages at least, the. patriotism of the people will 
supply all that is needed. The first war loan was 
subscribed twice over by the Japanese, and the spirit 
of the people is well illustrated by the offer of a rich 
Japanese collector of bric-a-brac, who offers for sale 
the million-dollar collection which he has spent a 
lifetime in accumulating, on condition that the 
amount realized be turned over to the war fund. 
Russia has made temporary provision by ordering a 
50,000,000-rouble note issue, nominally based on 
gold held in the state bank. But as the holders of 
Russian paper find it impossible to exchange it for 
cash, this is looked upon as practically a forced eur- 
rency. Russia must soon try to float a foreign loan, 
and the certainty of this has dealt a heavy blow to 
outstanding Russian bonds. French renites and 
British consols have also touched the lowest mark 
for years. 

oe %* 

The tribunal at The Hague, to which was referred 
the question whether the three Powers which 
blockaded and bombarded Venezuelan ports to force 
the payment of their claims were, on that account, 
entitled to preference over other Powers in the final 
settlement, has decided in favor of this special claim. 
It must be assumed that the decision is well grounded 
in international law, but it hardly makes for peace, 
for it puts a premium upon violent proceedings on 
the part of strong powers towards weaker, and the 
practical lesson to the Powers which pursued a mod- 
erate policy toward Venezuela is that international 
truculence pays. The decision is the more surpr:sing 
because the work of ithe special arbitration tribunals, 
adjudicating the claims at Caracas, which was de- 
scribed in this column recently, establishes tthe fact 
that, of the claims which the fleets of Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy were assembled to collect by 
force, four-fifths were unjust. 


Affairs in Santo Domingo are fast drifting toward 
complete anarchy. The latest outrage by the insur- 
gents is the firing upon an American merchant 
steamer, the New York, and the launch from a war- 
ship which was acting as her convoy. The 
American warships, after this occurred, bombarded 
the insurgent camp, and landed a force of marines, 
which proceeded to drive the insurgents into the in- 
terior. There is no government which cam be held 
accountable for this and other outrages, and almost 
any day a crisis may arise which will compel Ameri- 
can intervention in force, for the protection of life 
and property. If some such action is not taken soon, 
there is grave danger that some serious outrage may 
be perpetrated upon Europeans, and the resulting 
complications, if a European Power should inter- 
vene, would be more serious than the consequences 
of an American initiative. 








MODERN METHODS IN MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING.—(IIL) 
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with confidence. After the exercise has been thor- 
oughly worked over orally and pretty well digested, 
the text is placed in the student’s hands to be read. 
This exercise is reviewed the next day before a new 
one is taken up. The written work of the students 
is limited at first to answering in German the ques- 
tions on the text. These questions are of such a 
character during the first few weeks of the study, 
that answering them amounts to little more than 
copying the text. After a few weeks, Wnglish sen- 
tences, the vocabulary of which is taken from the 
story for the day, are assigned for translation into 
German. The conjugation of the regular verb and 
the declension of the personal pronouns has been 
learned in the mean time. A knowledge of the noun 


‘and adjective declensions is not necessary, as the 


forms required in the translations are always the 
same as those found in the German ‘text. ‘The stu- 
dent is obliged, therefore, to observe carefully these 
forms before he has been asked to learn the declen- 
sions. The result is that his curiosity is aroused, 
and he often asks for explanations. He asks, for 
example, why the word for small is in one place 
“kleine,” in another “kleines,” and in another 
“kleinen.” ‘When: his appetite is stimulated is the 
time to feed him. The food will. do him more good 
than if you had anticipated his appetite with a full 
meal. 

Any reader who knows Gouin will at once see 
points of resemblance between Gouin’s method and 
this one. ‘he writer owes much to Gouin, but there 
is still a great difference between this material and 
the exercises of Gouin. In the first place we have 
here stories, connected narrative, instead of a series 
of disconnected exercises, as is the case with Gouin’s 
method. This adds to the interest. The stories 
would be tiresome told at such length in a language 
with which one is perfectly familiar, but they seem 
to have a certain charm for those who are learning 
the language. This no doubt lies in the fact that 
the student, although a beginner in the study of the 
language, finds himself able to understand a narra- 
tive of some length involving a considerable vocabu- 
lary, without wasting any time in the mere mechan- 
ical drudgery of turning the leaves of a dictionary. 
Some of Gouin’s exercises and parts of others have 
been embodied in some of the stories where they 
seemed to fitin well. But Gouin is inclined to make 
his exercises tedious by going to extremes in the 
narration of detail. He keeps one on the same spot 
a little too long. Judging from his book his method 
of handling a class seems to differ very widely from 
that of the writer. 

A comparison of this method with the so-called 
natural methods, and a discussion of the material 
usually found in elementary readers, will follow in 
the next lesson. The teaching of the pronunciation 
and grammar will also be discussed, after which will 
come a consideration of the work during the latter 
half of the first year, when such easy texts as Storm’s 
and Heyse’s short stories are taken up. 
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ARBOR AND BIRD DAY EXERCISE. 
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eagle is on the topmost branch. A squirrel runs up and 
down the trunk bearing messages between the eagle and 
the serpent of darkness at the base. Four stags repre- 
senting the four winds run back and forth among the 
branches and bite the buds. 

9. According to ancient mythology, the white poplar 
was consecrated to Hercules because he destroyed Cacus 
in a cavern adjoining Mt. Aventinus, which was covered 
with these trees; and in the moment of his triumph he 
bound his brow with a branch of white poplar as a 
badge of victory. After that, all who had won victories 
in battle wore garlands of this tree in imitation of Her- 
cules. 

10. A story is told of the English poet, Pope, in con- 
nection wth the willow tree. Noticing that the willow 
withes which fastened a package from Turkey looked 
green, he planted one of them in his garden at Twicken- 
ham, which became the célebrated weeping willow. The 
most famous willow tree, it is said, is that which grows 
on the site of Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena, similar tc 
those under which he used to sit during his exile. 
SINGING (selected). 

“FAVORITE BIRDS” (exercise for ten pupils).— 

1. To-day we celebrate not only Arbor Day, but also 
Bird Day. Many people think Bird Day should be ob- 
served just as much as tree-planting day, and I believe 
they are right, for it is very important that we should 
appreciate the beautiful birds and learn how to care for 
and to protect them as well as to be able to distinguish 
those that are useful from those that are harmful. 

We are only beginning to learn of how much use many 
birds are, and what help they are to the agriculturist, 
and also ahout those which are, injurious to vegetation. 

2. One of the most useful birds is the crow. I like 
him if he is homely, because he eats the insects that 
harm our trees, plants, and flowers. You remember 
Longfellow says of the crow in “Birds of Killingworth”: 

“Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 

Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail.” 

3. The chickadee is my favorite bird, because he is 
bright and cheerful, and comes tous in mid-winter when 
most all the other birds have flown to milder climes. I 
Wtke what Emerson says of him:— 

“Chick—chickadee-dee! saucy note, 
As if it said, ‘Good-day, good sir! 
Fine afternoon, old passenger! 
Happy to meet you in these places, 
Where January brings few faces.’” 

4. Give me a bigger and more glorious bird like the 
eagle. The little birds are well enough in their places, 
but I admire most the : 

“Bird of the broad and sweeping wing, 
Whose home is high in heaven, 

Where wide the storms their banners fling, 
And the tempest clouds are driven.” 

5. All of the singing birds eat insects, we are told, 
and consequently are of great benefit to man. If it 
were not for the birds the insects would devour every- 
thing on the face of the earth that grows. I like the 
robin as well as any bird. I think 

“The sweetest sound, our whole year round, 
*Tis the first robin of spring! 
The song of the full orchard choir 
Is not so fine a thing.” 

6. The song sparrow, we are told, is the first herald 
of spring. Andif heis notthe sweetest singer, he brings 
us the first tidings of bright springtime, after the dark- 
ness and cold of winter. I agree with Mabel Osgood 
Wright, who said: “The song sparrow is the darling 
among the song birds; the goldfinch’s gay coat, the 
biuebird’s confidential murmur, or the melody of the 
thrushes cannot rival him in our affections, even though 
they may possess superior qualities.” 

7. When 1 go into the woods, I like to listen for the 
woodpecker’s tap, which reminds us that birds have 
plenty to do besides frolicking, singing, and playing 
about all day long. They, too, must work hard. The 
poet, Lowell, writes: — 

“The only hammer that I hear 
Is wielded by the woodpecker, 
The single, noisy calling, his, 
In all our leaf-hid Sybaris.” 

8. “Of all bird voices, none are more sweet and 
cheerful to my ear than those swallows, in the dim, 
sunstreaked interior of a lofty barn; they address the 
heart with even a closer sympathy than robin red- 
breast,” said Nathaniel Hawthorne. Everybody loves 
to hear the twitter of the friendly swallows, whirling 


through the air, cr perched in rows on the ridgepole of 
the barn, or on the telegraph wire. 

9. The oriole is my favorite bird because it is so 
bright and beautiful, and sings so sweetly. I like 
Lowell’s verse about him:— ‘ 

There from the honeysuckle gray 
The oriole, with experienced quest, 

Twitches the fibrous bark away, 
The cordage of his hammock-nest, 
Cheering his labor with a note, 
Rich as the orange of his throat.” 

10. I am not the only person who will say there is no 
bird quite equal to the bobolink. He is a gay fellow 
but he is just as ready to work as he is to frolic. Heis 
lively and full of fun, and how he can sing! It was 
Lowell who wrote of him:— 

“Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is. here; 

Half hid in tip-top apple blooms, he swings, 

Or climbs against the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 

Or givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook of laughter, through the air.” 








ARBOK DAY SONG. 


BY SARA F, ARCHER, 


Air: “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

In the ground we plant the rootlets of the future forest 
trees, 

And we leave the tender saplings to the sunshine and 
the breeze, 

And the gentle rains of spring-time, and we trust that 
all of these 

Will make the trees grow on! 


Chorus. 
Let us plant the trees together 
In the mild and balmy weather. 
May their branches wave forever! 
God make the trees grow on! 


In the friendly mould we muffle all the little tender feet; 
They will creep into earth’s bosom bathed in juices 
strong and sweet, 
That will pour life-giving currents, making twig and 
leaf complete, 
While the trees are growing on! 
God will send his gracious sunshine and his benisons of 
dew, 
And the skies wiil bend above them with their depths of 
arching blue, 
And the rain refresh their life-blood with a richness ever 
new,— 
The trees will still grow on. 


Let the raging storm but strengthen as the branches toss 


on high; 

Let the trembling leaves, as praying hands, be lifted to 
the sky; 

Let the thankful birds that haunt them swell the chorus 
joyfully, 


And the trees grow grandly on! 





— 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 





Editor of Journal of Education: Your symposium on 
“Psychology for Teachers” in the issue of December 17 
served to quicken an interest I have long felt in that sub- 
ject. 

If, as you had said in a previous editorial, “school 
psychology is in a bad way,” the reason is to be found, 
I judge, in the fact that many teachers are of the type 
mentioned by Superintendent Winslow; they need to get 
their note-books before they can answer questions on 
psychology. Still, I have sometimes wondered whether 
the writers of the text-books have yet made the best 
practical grouping of the mental powers and shown the 
special and relative inportance of these powers. 

In meditating upon the proposition, ‘Man is a micro- 
cosm,” I have been led to the following train of thought. 
If man be a little world his higher faculties must rep- 
resent the most important things in the world. These 
are not oceans or continents, seas or plains, minerals or 
vegetables, or lower animals; but the most important 
things are the nations that are upon the earth. Two 
things are necessary to the existence and perpetuity of 
2 nation: government and resources. 

Of these government is the more important. For a 
nation may have ample resources, but if it does not have 
a wise and stable government, the resources wil] slip 
out of its hands. Witness Spain a century ago, and at 
the present time. 

While, on the other hand, a nation’s resources may be 
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limited, but if its government be stable and just, it may 
hold its place among the nations of the earth. Of this, 
Switzerland and Holland are examples. But a nation to 
be great must havo both good government and large re- 
sources, 

Does man possess powers, or faculties, which corres- 
pond to these essential elements to national life? That 
is, has he one set of powers which supply knowledge and 
another set which constitute the governmental powers of 
his being? 

Let us see. Perception, including sense-perception, 
intuition, and mental cognition, may be styled the pur- 
veyor who ranges the fields of knowledge and brings in 
the store. 

Memory is the depot of supplies in which knowledge 
is hoarded. Imagination may be styled an artificer who 
uses material at band and Luilds it into new forms ac- 
cording to its own designs. Reason compares concept 
with concept, proposition with proposition, and by in- 
duction and deduction draws conclusions which increase 
the stock of knowledge. 

What we perceive, remember, imagine, and infer by 
reasoning constitutes the mind’s- store of knowledge. 
This is its resources. Judgment, conscience, will are 
the directing or governmental powers of the mind. 


Judgment secks answer to the question “how?” and 


devises methods, and formulates plans for reaching de- 
sired ends. Conscience, as judge, approves or condemns 
methods proposed; and the will, as chief executive, ad- 
ministers government. We have noted that in the na- 
tion government is more important than resources. If 
any danger threatens our nation to-day, it is that com- 
mercialism, the multiplying of resources, may take pre- 
cedence to wise and righteous government. 

What is true of nations is true of individuals. 

Yet strange enovgh, our schools from lowest to high- 
est concern themselves almost wholly with the cultiva- 
tion of those powers of mind that provide knowledge, 
and give almost no attention to those whose office it is 
to give direction to the life. 

How much help is given pupils in the average schoo] 
in the cultivation of judgment? 

We insist that our young people shall study algebra 
and geometry, not because we expect them to make any 
special use of these in after life, but that their reasoning 
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faculty may be developed. Is it not as important that 
pupils learn the How, as well as the Why of things? 

\s to conscience, instead of its being trained in the 
schools tor clear moral discernment, the practice of very 
many pupils in the schools hereabout, in daily recita- 
tions. and especially in the monthly examinations, is 
calculated to blunt and sear that faculty so as to in- 
capacitate it for accurately perceiving moral distinctions. 
There is reason to believe that pupils in this state are 
not sinners, in this respect, above all others. 

Still, occasionally, educators gravely discuss the ques- 
“Shall the schools emphasize moral culture?” 

if due stress is not placed on this important phase of 
human conduct, need any be surprised if the best re- 
sults are not wrought out? Are not the schools expected 
\o fit their pupils for citizenship? And are not good 
morals an important element of good citizenship? If 
pupils pass through the schools cheating in their daily. 
recitations, and in the monthly examinations, will it be 
surprising if they continue like practices in the larger 
school of life? If teachers do not emphasize honesty and 
every form of morality, who will do it? 

What does the average school do for the cultivation of 
will power and training pupils to self-control and self- 
direction? For more than a century and a quarter we 
have been lauding Republican institutions, and during 
all these years our schools have been little monarchies, 
in which pupils hav? been held subservient to the will of 
others, who, in many instances, are as arbitrary in their 
dictation as the Czar of the Russias; and many teachers 
are more insistent that their arbitrary rules shall be 
vbeyed, than that the mental powers of the pupils shal! 
he developed. 

Under such government, pupils not infrequently culti- 
vate a spirit of lawlessness rather than self-control. The 
question has often been asked, why is it that so many 
who are highly educated in the schools are failures in 
practical life? Is not the answer to be found in the 
above considerations? Can we hope for the best results 
‘rom the schools, so long as they apply themselves to the 
cultivation of but one group of faculties or powers, and 
that the group of lesser importance, in practical life, and 
sive little or no attention to the governmental powers 
of mind? 

Kansas. 


tion: 


W. H. Sweet. 





A WONDERFUL HALF-CENTURY. 





Nothing in vhe line of national development has more 
deeply interested or surprised the civilized world than 
the awakening of Japan. 

Up to Perry’s expedition in 1853, Japan was a hermit 
nation, satisfied with living in herself and for herself. 
She had nothirg for the civilized world, and wanted 
nothing from it. 

But on the fourteenth day of July of that year, New 
Japan was born. The old was rung out, the new rung 
‘in. And her progress from that date has been well- 
nigh ineredible. 

Feudalism has entirely passed away, and representa- 
tive government established. 


Thirty years age Japan had not a single factory. To- 
day she has 2,500, and of the best modern type. She is 


making serges, silks, and cottons; pianos, organs, and 
cther musical instruments; bicycles, automobiles, and 
buggies;porecelains and bronzes; locomotives and print- 
ing machines; and numberless other articles. 

She has 4,115 miles of railway, on which 113,000,000 
bessengers were carried in 1900, and 14,000,000 tons cf 
freight. 

She has immenge shipyards, in which were built some 
of the finest vessels that course the Pacific. The ton- 
age of her mercantile fleet is 934,000 tons. As to her 
navy, it is one of the most effective afloat. 

She has in cireulation money to the value of $153.000,- 
000. Her foreign trade in 1901, in imports and exports, 
amounted to $254,000,000. The business of her clearing- 
eae Tokyo alone for last year totalled $388,000,000. 

"— 14,000,000 were deposited in her Postal Saving’s 


: ' estimated wealth in 1902 was $5,500,000,000. 
it @ fuller descripi:ion of this marvelous develop- 


“vent must await a subsequent article. 





BOGS AND NO BOGS. 


lreland has an area of 32,393 square miles, or 20.731.- 
() And of this area 2,830,000 acres, or one- 
| venth of the entire island,'are peat-bogs. In contrast 
60,0 of Iowa has 56,025 square miles, or 
: acres, and has practically no bog or swamp 

and in all thig yast area, 


acres 


OUR BOOK TABLE, 


ON THE STORIED OHIO. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
Chicago: A C. McClurg & Co. 334 pp. Illustrated. 
A revised and beautified edition of a vacation trip of 

1,100 miles from Brownsville on the Monongahela, t» 

Cairo, where the Ohio loses itself in the Mississippi. The 

record of the six weeks’ journey in a skiff is deeply in- 

teresting, not only as a register of personal adventure, 
but also recounting the historic scenes that are so 
abundant und memorable in the region. Here redman, 
pioneer, furtrader, and settler have each contributed in 
turn the experiences that go to make up the “Storied 
Ohio.” 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY, IN THE EVOLU- 
TION OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. By Presi- 
dent Arthur T, Hadley of Yale University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 172 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00, 
net. 

This is an able and very timely contribution in the 
iine of good citizenship, and democratic citizenship. 
What principles should guide the thought and actions of 
the citizen of a republic are here most luminously and 
forcefully outlined. “Freedom,” as a religious concep- 
tion, as a legal institution, as a foundation of ethics, and 
subject to limitations, is thoughtfully dealt with in re- 
spective chapters. And the author also indulges himself 
in “The Outlook for the Future,” confident that the, 
right use of freedom, bitted and reined with the sense of 
responsibility, will issue in “permanence of democratic 
institutions.” 

SWAIN SCHOOL LECTURES. By Andrew Ingraham of 
the Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Company. 197 pp. Price, 
$1.00. net 
Tlis is a volume of nine lectures on some of the prob- 

lems that men are busy wrestling with to-day. The lec- 

turer presents us his theories on “Psychology,” “Knowl- 
edge,” ‘‘Logic,” “Language,” and concludes h’‘s series 
with ‘Many Meanings of Money,” and “Some Origins of 
the Number Two.” The attempt is made to discuss 
these themes in intelligible terms, which is not always 
possible in the eiucidation of metaphysical subjects. 

Whether suecessful or not in the'presentation of his 

theories remains to be seen, for there is a crucible that 

tries every man’s thonght, and only gold abides the heat. 


HANDBOOK OF CLIMATOLOGY. By Dr. Jwius Hann 
of Vienna. Translated by Professor R. DeC. Ward of 
Harvard. New York: Macmillan Company. 437 pp. 
Price. $3.00. net. 

Infinite patience must have been necessary to the ac- 
cumulation and codification of the thousands of facts 
regarding climate, that appear in this work. And an 
almost equal patience must have attended the work of 
the translator, for it must have been no easy task to pre- 
sent all these details in the Saxon tongue. We have in 
this volume a text-book on atmospheric conditions—per- 
manent or changeful—that must be of highest value to 
all who care to study the subject. Only a painstaking 
observation could possibly have given us such an epitome 
of climatic phenomena. While the theme is some- 
what abstruse, the method of treating it is remarkably 
simple and intelligible, for which the author deserves 
one’s thanks. 

LITERARY LEADERS OF AMERICA. Richara 

Burton, Ph. D. Price, $1.00. 

PROVINCIAL TYPES IN AMERICAN FICTION. II- 
Instrated by Horace Spencer Fiske. Price, $1.00. 
STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY. By Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., LL. D. 

Price, $1.25. 

GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. By Albert Perry Brigham, 
A.M., F. G. S. A. Price, $1.25. 

Syringficld, O.: The Chautauqua Press. 

The four books of the Chautauqua Home Reading 
Course for 1903-4 (the American year) consist of one on 
American literature, one on types in American fiction, 
one on American history and one on industrial society. 
Here is something far different from the usual blind at- 
tack upon universal knowledge. 

The books are true to the traditions of the “Chautau- 
qua Idea,” which in the twenty-five years of its exist- 
ence as a “school for out-of-school people,’ has guided 
over a million readers to greater knowledge, better citi- 
zenship, broader living. And in themselves the books 
are excellent and their authors leading authorities. 

In “Literary Leaders of America,’ Dr. Richard Burton 
opens the way to really adequate understanding of our 
native literature. The book is neither an unillumined 
history of literature, nor a too intensive study of certain 
masterpieces, put a golden mean between the two. When 
we have finished we know twelve great writers about 
whom a!l others fall naturally into place, and American 
literature. actual, potential, and historical, has become a 
thing of definite form and excellent proportions, ‘The 
stvle of the book is easy and clear, vivid and forceful, 
and above all else it has the personal touch that en- 
riches. and so helps the reader’s memory. Professor 
Burton’s hand:-is sure, his literary judgment sounds, his 
treatment broad and fair, and his appreciation of his 
subject a personal inspiration. 

“Provincial Types in American Fiction,’ by Professcr 
Horace Spencer Fiske, deals with a single phase of our 
literature. and in so doing covers ground that is prac- 
tically new to systematic treatment. The writer presents 
various types of American provincial life as they appear 
in American literature since the Civil war. The purpose 
of the volume is suggestive and stimulative and fur- 
nishes a guide to practical literary appreciation and 
criticism. The four sections of the book present types 
in New England, the South, the Mississippi valley and 
the far West. 

The name of Richard T, Bly, Ph. D., L,L, D., is ample 


By 


guarantee of “Studies in the Evolution of Industrial 
Society.” Dr. Ely is a foremost authority and has the 
ability to present an abstruse subject simply, clearly, 
and strongly. We have a general survey of the evolu- 
tion of industrial society, from its most primitive stages, 
and an extremely sane discussion of such topics as com- 
petition, social progress and race improvement, monopo- 
lies and trusts, municipal ownership, concerftration of 
wealth, inheritance, public expenditures, labor, indus- 
= peace and liberty, ethical obligation, and social re- 
orm. 

The science of the relation of the natural shape, con- 
ditions, and resources of a country to the history of that 
country is practically a new one and ‘Geographical In- 
fluences in American History” is a pioneer in the field. 
Professor Albert Perry Brigham, A. M., F. G. S. A., has 
succeeded in making of this combination of geography 
and history an extremely interesting book. 


HEIMATKLANG. By E. Werner. Edited with notes 
and vocabulary by Marion P. Whitney, Ph. D. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This story, by the popular German writer known to 
us as E. Werner, but who is really Elizabeth Burstin- 
binder, is here prepared for the use of students who are 
familiar with the elements of the language, but are not 
ready for its classics. The scene of the tale is Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the time, 1863-4. A preface gives an ac- 
count of contemporary conditions, and an ample vocab- 
ulary, with notes, fits it further for the student’s use. 





MASSACHUSETTS SONG. Words and music by Ed- 
ward J. Cox, Lowel] school, Boston. Dedicated by 
permission to His Excellency the Governor, Hon. 
John L. Bates, Published by E. J. Cox, Newtonville, 
Mass. Price, 50 cents. 

Arranged for unison, solo, or chorus. A martial song 
characterized by life and vigor. Superintendent L. P. 
Nash of Hclyoke says, “It is tuneful, and of the simple 
and straight-forward order that ranks it with great 
music.” The first of the three stanzas is as follows:— 

“Hail the O'd Bay State! 

With her Plymounth Rock, 

And ber trimount Boston hills; 

With her founders great of Plymouth stock, 
Who were daunted by no ills. 

She has welecmed all who have sought for light, 
For knowledge, freedom, pow’r; 

Who so breaks the thrall of feudal blight, 
Voyages here on some Mavflow’r; 

Massachusetts is my song! 

Old Bay State! 

Bradford, Winthrop, lead the throng of sons great, 
Elder Brewster’s ‘compact’ broad, 

Captain Standish’s doughty sword, 

Glorious make Massachusetts; 

Old Bay State!” 

The writer put a copy of the music, without comment, 
into the hands of a fifteen-year-old girl. A few days 
later she was asked how she liked it. “It is fine,” was 
the reply. 

An excellent picture of the remodeled State House 
and a sketch of the Bunker Hill Monument adorn the 
outside cover. 

STATE BY THOSE AT THE HELM. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 264 pp. Sixteen illustrations. 
This is a compilation of several articles on the de- 

partmenis of the national government that were orig- 

inally written by the Youth’s Companion, and have 
been thought werthy—as they certainly are—of being 
put into permanent form. To have President Roose- 
velt describe the “Presidency,” John D. Long, the 

“Naval life”’ David J. Brewer, the “Supreme Court,” 

etc., is to get our information on these matters from ex- 

perts. The book is especially valuable to the young 
man who is nearing his majority, and who thus looks 
forward to some less or larger share in public affairs. 

In a brief and bright way he is told how the great de- 

partments of state are carried on. The book is wel- 


come. 


THE SHIP OF 


A HANDBOOK OF MODERN JAPAN. Bv Ernest W. 
Clement, Chieago. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
395 pp. Forty illustrations. 
As Japan is conspicuously before the world to-day 

because of her contest against Russian aggrandizement 
in the far East, this volume will come as a surprise as 
well as a revelation of the advancement Janan has 
made towards being a world power That she must be 
consulted in Oriental questions Mr. Clement makes 
very manifest. Most entertainingly does he write of 
the Japanese people, of their characteristics and coun- 
trv. of their trade and their temples, of their races and 
rulers, of their egotism and their expansion. Not one 
of the many sides of their life does he pass by. His 
book is enevclopaedic, while it is readable. And it is 
charmingly illustrated by forty p‘ctures of places and 
persons. It certainly deserves a wide circulation, for it 
has decided intrinsic merit. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘ How the People Rule.” By C. De F. Hoxie. Price, 40 cents. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘¢ Morals and Manners.’’ By Wm. J. Shearer. 
son, Smith & Co. ; 

“A Journal of Voyages and Travels in the 
America.” By D. W. Harmon. Price,- $1.00. 
Barnes & Co. 1 
“The People of the Abyss.” By Jack London. Price, $1.40.—— 
“ A Modern School.” By Paul H Hanus. Price, $1.25. “‘ Merely 
Mary Ann.’ By I. Zangwill.—‘‘The Macmil'an Series of Writing 
Books.” By Harry Houston. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Pitman’s Shorthand.— The Book of Psalms.” Price, 40 cents. 
—__““Pitman’s Shorthand—Selections from American Authors.”’ 
Price, 40 cents. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“The Educational Theory of Immanuel Kant.” Translated and 
edited by E. F. Buchner, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“ Chronology and Practical Bibliography of Modern German Litera 
ture," Compiled by J. 8, Nollen, Chicago; Scott, Foresman & Co 


New York: Richard- 


Interior of North 
New York: A. 8S. 
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Aids Digestion 
Horsford’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 


ITalf a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and ‘a’'l ’ 
gone”’ feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 





A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 











If your druggist can’t supply you we wil! send 
small bottle, prepaid, on: f 25 ce its 
KumFoRD CHEMICAL Woxxas, j’roviueuce, .t.1 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 18: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. President, J. H. Carfrey, 


Northampton; secretary, F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose. 

March 31-April 2: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, New York Uni- 
versity. President, H. M. Rowe, Balti- 
more, Md. 

April 5, 6, 7: Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation. Secretary, Robert H. Doane, 
Toronto, Canada. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PLYMOUTH. The New Hampshire 
library Association held its annual meet- 
ing Thursday, February 11, at Plymouth 
with the following program: Afternoon 
session—Address of welcome, J. E. Klock, 
principal State Normal School; business; 
“How can teachers encourage good read- 
ing?” Charles W. Bickford, superinten- 
dent of schools, Manchester; ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion Between School and Library,” the- 
ory, Miss Carlena Prescott, State Normal] 
School; practice, Miss Mary W. Dennett, 
Concord public library; discussion, in 
which all are invited to take part; ‘Sec- 
ond Impressions of English Libraries,” 
Miss Hattie L. Johnson, librarian free 
public library, Berlin. Evening session— 
“Children’s Literature,’ Miss Caroline H. 
Garland, librarian Dover public library; 
“The Public Library as a Part of the 
Public Educational System,” Channing 
Folsom, state superintendent of public 
instruction; “The Library, the School 
and the Home,” Sam Walter Foss, libra- 
rian, public library, Somerville, Mass. 

For three years the pupils of the nor- 
ma! school have had a school state with 
governor, legislature, supreme court, 
sheriffs and other officers. This organ- 
ization has been very successful as an ed- 
ucation in civil government. 

HANOVER. Work on the new dormi- 
tory will be begun early in the spring, as 
goon as the ground will allow preparation 
The building is to be placed on the Emer- 
ROROPEAN TOURS AT $250. 

Teachers and college professors speak in 
the most complimentary terms of Rev. and 
Mrs. L. D. Temple, Flemington B50, N. J., 
who make a specialty of European tours at 
low rates. Circulars ready. 





son lot near Rollins chapel. The house 
now occupied by Dean C. F. Emerson will 
be moved across the street to the rear of 
the Elm house. The large increase in the 
freshinan class has necessitated more 
room for students, the present accommo- 
dations being crowded this year, a large 
class having entered. 

As over 300 are expected in the fall, all 
possible haste will be made to complete 
the building before the opening of college 
in September. It will be one of the best 
of the buildings in the college list. It 
will be 120x58 feet, three stories high, 
tuilt of brick, and will accommodate 
eighty men. Each room will have private 
toilet apartments and a fireplace. It will 
face the south, toward Rollins chapel on 
College street. 

A new cup has been presented to the 
College Club by the New York Alumni 
Association in commemoratien of the 
football record of last fall. The cup is of 
solid silver, gold lined, and mounted on a 
fine ebony pedestal. It is ten inches high, 
and on one side are the scores of the 
games played. On the other side is the 
inscription: “Presented by the Dart- 
mouth club of the city of New York in ap- 
preciation of the record of the Dartmouth 
College football team of 1903.” The cup 
will be placed in the trophy room in Col- 
lege hall. 

Dr. Asokawa addressed a large audience 
at Butterfield hall February 13, taking for 
his subject, “The Japanese Question and 
the Far East.” Dr. Asokawa, from his 
personal knowledge of the situation, was 
able to give a comprehensive discourse. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOLYOKE. An event of much inter- 
est in school affairs was the rein- 
statement -of the supervisors by the 
new school board in January. They 
had been one and one-half years out 
of office, having been dropped _ in 
June, 1902. At that time the action 
was taken as a matter of economy, and 
the teachers of music, drawing, writing, 
and gymnastics were left off the pay roll 
and the positions abolished. The same 
persons have been reinstated, except the 
supervisor. of calisthenics, who has an- 
other position in.the West. They went 
back with the same salary, except in one 
case where it was increased fifty dollars. 

The Highlands, West Street, and Hamil- 
ton schools are having a course of illus- 
trated lectures on literature by A. T. 
Kempton of Fitchburg, who has gone to 
great expense in illustrating a number of 
Longfellow’s poems. 

A whist social at the Highlands school, 
February 16, was attended by over 200 
people from Holyoke and neighboring 
cities. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. E. G. Cooley, superintend- 
ent of the city schools, and the members 
of the high school board of control of this 
city have sent a protest to the presidents 
and faculty members of eleven of the 
leading western universities, concerning 
the practice of allowing high school pupils 
to enter their universities and play on 
atlietic teams without sufficient credits 
to entitle them to that privilege. 

It is announced in the protest that the 
high schools of this city have aimed to 
meet the demands of the colleges as to 
scholarship, but that the larger institu- 
tions induce the young men to leave the 
high schools long before they are ready 
in an educational sense, in order that they 
may play in the athletic games. 

The protest was sent to the following 
colleges: University of Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, University of Indiana, 
University of Michigan, University of 
Iowa, University of Nebraska, University 
of Minnesota, Northwestern University, 
University of Notre Dame, University of 
Wisconsin, and Purdue University. 





morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—The high-lights of the March Cen- 
tury are fiction, personal interest, and 
topics relating to trade. The fiction js 
by such authors as Caroline Abbot Stan- 
ley, Albert Bigelow Paine, and Robert 


Haven Schauffler. Among the fiction 
also is a concluding group of Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s quaint sketches of 
nature and humam nature, “Fable and 
Woodmyth.” The personal interest be- 
gins with the frontispiece of the number. 
which is a portrait in color of the present 
Pope. Accompanying it is a paper of 
anecdotes of the new Pope written from 
recent personal investigation in northern 
Italy by W. J. D. Croke, nephew of the 
Irish archbishop. Bismarck, whose per- 
sonality is of perennial imterest, is the 
subject of a paper by the late Henry 
Villard. There are three articles in the 
industrial and commercial field: ‘The 
Paris Bourse,” by Cleveland Moffett, 
elaborately pictured by Andre Castaigne: 
“Keonomic Changes in Asia,’’ by the Rev. 
Dr. Arthur Judson Brown, setting forth 
trade tendencies as observed by the 
writer in a recent trip in Asia; and ‘‘The 
Eye of Fear,” being a downright consid- 
eration of labor unions by a stone-cutter, 
Robert Bruce Grant. The variety in the 
appearance of the magazine may be 
judged by the list of artists, which in- 
cludes the names of Tobin, Castaigne, Ayl- 
ward, benn, Keller, Horatio Walker, F. 
S. Church, Justice, Gertrude Partington, 
Plaisdell, Mrs. Shinn, Thompson Seton, 
and Richardson. 


—The first story in the March St 
Nicholas is of “Two Lads of Old Ken- 
tucky,” by Virginia Yeaman Remnitz. 
Herbert Baird Stimson tells an interest- 


ing and true “Tale of the Cannibal Is- 
lands.”’ F. M. Jessup relates ‘Three Little 
Stories of Jehee,” a queer old Syrian 
humorist. “Lazy Coomarasawmy”’ is an 
East Indian fairy tale related by George 
Sy!va. “How Proby Saved the Woods’ 
is a brave story of a brave boy; and “A 
Comedy in Wax” develops most exciting 
interest. W. S. Harwood’s “The ‘Black- 
sinith Nation’; or, the Story of 
a Bar of Iron” will be read with 
interest—and profit—not only by the 
older boys among St Nicholas’s friends. 
hut by the lads’ fathers, too. It isa clear 
and concise statement of the progress of 
a bar of iron from the ore to the finished 
product; and it also presents forcibly the 
fact of our country’s advancement to the 
forefront in the world’s greatest industry 
—the manufacture of iron and steel. In 
other fields this number seems more than 
usually rich. There is a pretty descrip- 
ticn of “How Daubigny Decorated His 
Little Daughter’s Room.” George Ethel- 
bert Walsh tells the wonderful story of 
“Cutting a Hemisphere in Two,” the fas- 
cinating history and possibilities of the 
Panama and Nicaragua canals. The de- 
partments, Nature and Science, the St. 
Nicholas League, Books and Reading, the 
Letter-Box and the Riddle-Box, are, as 
always, among the most valuable and in- 
teresting features of the issue. 





—The March Atlantic cantains several 
powerful articles on practical questions 
of the day. Tt opens with a paper on 
“Abuses of Public Advertising,’ by 
Charles Mulford Robinson, a recognized 
authority upon outdoor questions and im- 
provements. William Z. Ripley follows 
with “Race Factors in Labor Unions.” 
Dr. Henry A. Stimson’s “The Small Busi- 
ness as a School of Manhood” treats the 
eradwal elimination of small firms amd in- 
dependent employers by great trusts and 
corporations. Colonel Thomas W. 
Higginson continues his entertain- 


ing reminiscences with a lively 
paper on “Books Unread.” Robert 
Herrick’s realistic novel of Chicago 





Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared Ri 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @fe NEW YORK. 


3 Lf not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine. 
By mail, 50 cents. 
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Cc M 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Balti- 
more & Ohio, and U. S. Leather. A copy will 
be mailed upon application, and we respect. 
fully solicit a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

i NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. . 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financia! 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(e It often happens that a person re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your sggrevet, knee advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our tmmediate attention. 








Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 
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life, “The Common Lot,” progresses 


with increased dramatic intensity. 
There are also strong short stories, vig- 
orous sketches, essays, and reviews. 
Poems by Richard Burton, John Vance 
Cheney, and Rey. John B.. Tabb, and a 
lively Contributors’ Club round out a re- 
markably well-balanced number. ° 


-—-The Woman’s Home Companion is 
ecpecially notable for the timeliness and 
general initerest of its articles. The 
March number contains as its chief fea- 
ture a double page of photographs of ‘‘fly- 
ing-machines,” and an account of the com- 
ing contest at St. Louis. Other equally 
timely features are “Colonial Dames of 
America,” “Wireless Energy, the Wonder 
of the Twentieth Century,” and “The 
Coming War,” by Hudson Maxim. Ern- 
est Harold Baynes writes about ‘Owls’; 
Mrs. Will H. Low tells housewives how 
the French cook meats; Miss Gould, the 
fashion expert, gives hints of spring 
fashions. Published by The Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, Springfield, Ohio; one 
dollar a year; ten cents a copy. 
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Singers can no longer use the old ex- 
cuse, that they cannot sing because they 
have a cold, for Colorado Cough and Ca- 
tarrh Root will cure it at once, 
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Have you tried G. Franklin King's 
“Vertical”? pens? If not, it would be weil 
to send for a sample or for a trial order, 
as per his advertisement on another page. 
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New Gazetteer of the World 
With over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 





Every School and Teacher 
Should Own a Copy. 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 


1100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x254in. 





A Special Thin Paper Edition 
Printed from the same plates as regular edition. It has 
limp covers and round corners. Bize : 5634x854x1 in. 


FREE, “A Test in Pronunciation,” instruct- 
ive andentertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


G.&6C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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King’s ‘* VERTICAL” Pens 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 










-G.FKING'S 


VERTICAL PEN 





Nos. 1-2-8-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and college use. 
3) cents per gross. Send fos samples. 





Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONKEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
powder, one Of which Contains all the ingredients 
ior making & full pint of the best Red Ink for 
95 cents, and Oue & gallon of the best Black Ink 

yr 20 cents. 

‘ Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of dukewarm water that has 
been Loiled, and let it di.suvlve, and you will have an 
ink that ig superiur tv most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, é 





G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 








THE BOSTON THEATRES. 





GLOBE. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett occupies a 
unique position in the field of literature. 
A woman of undoubted genius as an 
author, She has displayed the same 
cleverness with her contributions to the 


stage. Lier ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
wus the greatest juvenile play ever writ- 
ten. “A Lady of Quality’ made fame 
and fortune for Julia Arthur. From 
Sarah Crewe’ she constructed ‘The 
|.ittke Princess,” which had a_ season's 


run at the Criterion theatre, New York. 
Maude Adams, this season, is playing 
‘The Pretty Sister of Jose.’’ Taking sev- 
eral of the strongest incidents from “In 
Connection with the DeW illoughby 
Claim.” Mrs. Burnett has_ furnished 
Robert Hilliard with~‘‘That Man and I,” 
which is considered to be the strongest 
and best play she has ever written. 
icobert Hilliard, who is starring in this 
dramatic offering, has a part that fits 
him and his personality. The production 
is recognized as being the most beautiful 
‘ver made in the history of the stage. 
Mr. Hilliard and his sterling company 
will begin the second and last week of the 
engagement of “That Man and I” at the 
Globe theatre, Monday evening. The at- 
traction to follow will be Charles Grape- 
wine, supported by Anna Chance and a 
hig company in the musical comedy suc- 
cess, “The Awakening of Mr. Pipp. 


MUSIC HALL. 

One of the most thrilling effects ever 
conceived for stage use is _the 
air-ship seene of ‘Hearts Adrift, 
to be geen at Boston Music Hall 

\t week. An air-ship is shown, flying 

rough the air, the effect of height and 
flight being realized by a cunning com- 
bination of moving panorama of sky, 
with the earth indicated far below on a 
perspective canvas. In anticipation of 
the perfection that the air-ship may at- 
tain, the author of “Hearts Adrift shows 
his: motor lighted and attended by all the 
modern devices of latter-day travel. The 
device constitutes the medium of a thril- 
ling dramatic situation, and powerfully 
suggests the interest of Jules Verne’s 
projectile in “A Trip to the Moon. 
“Hearts Adrift” is to be presented by al- 
most the same cast which was seen at 
Musie Hall last season, and which is 
headed by E. L. Snader in the role of 
“Captain Teddy.” 

MAJESTIC. 


“Arizona,” which will appear at the 
Majestic theatre on Monday night of next 
week, for one week only, has had a career 
of uninterrupted success in almost every 
large city of the East. The people of the 

\y comprise ranchmen and cowboys, the 
women of the pioneer generation and 
their dainty, graceful, yet strong and self- 
reliant daughters, the officers and sol- 
liers, fair samples of the heterogeneous 
community which Augustus Thomas, the 
‘uthor. has chosen to utilize in the way of 
literary material. The piece is as full of 
bricht color contrasts as the changing 
combination of a kaleidoscope, and pulses 
with the fresh, vigorous, active life of the 
voune West. It has a love story as 
tender and almost as tragic as that of 
“Romec and Juliet,” and it has a relief 
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For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Wm. E. Drake, Manager. 
150 Fifth Avenre. 
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“be shown. 


work of humor as ripe and unctuous as 
that which Mr. Thomas has previously 
shown us in “Alabama’”’ and in “In Mis- 
souri.”’ That ‘“‘Arizona’”’ will be richly 
staged and excellently well-acted is guar- 
antced by the names of the clever actors 
which Mr. Thomas has chosen for the 
principal roles of the play. 


COLUMBIA. 


Dion Boucicault’s beautiful Irish drama, 
“Arrah Na Pogue,’ comes to the Colum- 
bia theatre next Monday. A few weeks 
ago it played to capacity business at the 
Majestic theatre, and it might have run 
for several weeks had it not been for 
previous bookings. “Arrah Na Pogue’”’ 
is one of the most delightful plays ever 
put upon the stage, and has _ out- 
lived all others. J. K. Murray has won 
much favor for his artistic conception of 
the character of ‘“‘Shaun.’”’ Possessed of 
a pleasing brogue, Mr. Murray lends to 


the character that gentle Irish spirit 
which so characterized the late Dion 


Boucicault as a clever actor, and he has 
been declared the nearest approach to 
Boucicault that has been seen in the part. 
Mr. Murray has enlivened the _ piece 
somewhat by the introduction of a num- 
ber of delightful Irish airs. Clara Lane 
will again be seen in the character of 
‘“Arrah.”’ The company is the same as 
that which was seen at the Majestic 
KEITH'S. 

Coming to Keith’s the week of March 7 
are the following noted entertainers: 
Katherine Nelson, a clever singing come- 
dienne, who imitates Lillian Russell, 
Marie Cahill, Adele Ritchie, and other 
stage favorites, and also does something 
in the line of pleasing entertainment on 
her own account; Franz Humberty, one of 
the most skilful jugglers and equilibrists 
who has ever been seen in America; James 
J. Morton, a bright monologue comedian 
of decidedly original talent; Martinetti 
and Grossi, novelty entertainers, never 
before in this country; the Brittons, “real 
coon” singers and dancers, and Pete 
Baker, favorite German dialect comedian. 
An entire new set of motion pictures will 
Underlined for the week of 

Annie Abbott, the noted 


March 14 is ‘ 
whom a score of men 


“Georgia. Magnet,”’ 
cannot lift. 
TREMONT. 
Unquestionably much of the popularity 
enjoyed by “The Prince of Pilsen’ is due 
to its really ‘“‘wonderful’’ music—wonder- 
ful in a sense that all of its nineteen num- 
bers are successes. Playgoers are famil- 
iar with the dainty theme of ‘‘The Mes- 
sage of the Violet,’’ as delicate as the fra- 
grant flower itself, and with the poetry of 
“The Tale of a Seashell,’’ for these ap- 
peal to the sentimental side of all of us. 
The men in the audience are delighted 
with “Pictures in the Smoke,” as_ it is 
essentially ‘“‘a man’s song,’’ and is as 
charming in idea as “The Reveries of a 
Bachelor.” ‘Walk, Mister, Walk’’ is one 
of the new songs, which has met with 
instant favor, and “It was the Dutch’ is 
said to be the best topical song in_years. 
The brilliant work of Pixley and Luders 
will be seen at the Tremont theatre for 
the three weeks beginning next Monday. 
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OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


Among our classified advertisements this 
week is a new one by the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Agency, Beverly, Mass. 
The manager of this new aspirant for 
business has made a happy hit in special- 
zing on this one line, for the older agencies 
have had great difficulty in finding teach- 
ers of the right qualifications for this new 
and important phase of educational work. 
Certainly a man who brings to the enter- 
prise the special training and exceptional 
experience that Mr. Gaylord possesses, 
ought to be of great assistance to both 
teachers and schools. 


The New York Silicate Slate Company, 
corner Church and Vesey streets, New 
York city, has amongst its other wares a 
perfect white slate surface for use with 
lead pencil, easily erased with dry soft 
India rubber, sold in sheets 22x28 nches, 
and cut to order any size desired. Silicate 
lvorine is transparent and can be applied 
over printing, but printing cannot be done 
on the Ivorine surface. If printing and 
ruling is required, the company does it on 
the best quality bristol board in the full 
sheet 22x28 inches, and applies the Silicate 
over the printing, which makes it indelible 


Among the many _ valuable and_ unique 
1 me Webster’s Collegiate Diction- 
ary, an edition de luxe of which has just 
been issued by the publishers, the G. & Cc. 
Merriam Company, of Springfield, Mass., - 
the valuable glossary of Scottish words = 
phrases, the latter giving, as. nowhere ae. 
the correct pronunciation of the Scottish 
terms so frequently found in literature. 
A special thin paper edition of this work 
has just been issued. This handsome dic- 
tionary is the first attempt to use the ex- 
pensive bible paper in a book of reference. 
The result has been in the surprising re- 
duction to less than one-half the bulk of 
the regular edition, although all the mat- 
ter of the regular book is retained. It is 
issued in two attractive bindings: Art 
canvas, dark blue, gilt side and back 





stamp, limp boards, marbled edges, round 
corners, indexed, $4.00; full seal, rich dark 
brown, gilt side and back stamp, limp 
boards, full gilt edges, round corners, in- 
dexed, 85.00. Each style is neatly boxed. 
Even where the International is available 
this compact little volume, with its large 
vocabulary and very handy form, will be 
found a great addition to the home or 
office. It is just the thing for a lady's 
writing desk, a gentleman’s table, or a 
tourist. It is so light that it can be used 
without effort, and its vocabulary so com- 
plete that in most cases no further refer- 
ence is necessary. 


The following description may aid to 
an understanding, without a cut, of the 
Hygienic Drinking Fountain advertised in 
another column, and for sale by Charles 
H. Smith of 84 High street, New Haven, 
Conn. The fountain is simple, complete, 
durable, inexpensive, practical, and always 
ready. It is highly recommended, and 
popular with tue children. It is cheaper 
in the long run than drinking cups. ‘lhe 
fountain is essentially a small stream 
shooting out of a hole in a slightly convex 
surface, Children drink from the top of 
the stream. The stream, of course, is 
regulated by a shut-off valve. Use of the 
faucet may be retained or not, as desired. 
The fountain may be put in either a square 
or round bowl, and does away with the 
disease-distributing and floor-wetting 
drinking cup. It is sent on approval. 


; Laird & Lee of 263-5 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, are sending out among other pub- 
lications the neatest and most condensed 
of vest-pocket dictionaries and question 
settlers. There are among others a 
straight Webster, a French-English, Eng- 
Ish-French, and German-English, Engiish- 
German dictionary, and a ‘question set- 
tler.”” The latter is a really remarkable 
book, and is as full of just the information 
one wants as an egg is full of meat. Such 
books represent years of labor which 


. hardly shows, and are in themselves tre- 


mendous labor-savers. Alphabetical ar- 
rangement of contents makes the facts 
easily available. The English dictionary 
is not only complete as far as the diction- 
ary is concerned, but also contains a great 
deal of valuable information of use to al- 
most anyone, The calendar and other 
tables and figures given show that the 
book is strictly ‘“‘up to date.” The French 
dictionary is in a class by itself, and we 
do not believe any French dictionary has 
ever been issued of this kind as complete 
and accurate. The Kaiser is superior to 
any similar German dictionary ever pub- 
lished. It gives pronuncations, and ex- 
plains many idioms in every-day use in 
the German language, and _ transiates 
many similar phrases used in the English 
languages. The print of these books is 
student, or any one conversant with both 
languages. The print on these books is 
clear and beautiful, and the binding is in 
cloth or full leather. The edition is one of 
the daintiest and prettiest we have seen. 
There are several of which mention has 
not been made, and for a full catalog, 
styles, prices, etc., free, the publishers 
may be addressed. 


In an open letter to customers, Long- 
ley, Hale & Co., the bankers and brokers, 
and members of the New York Consoli- 
dated Stock Exchange, of 52 Broadway 
and 39 New street, New York, and 55 
Congress street and 40 Water street, Bos- 
ton, say: ‘““‘We make it a point to give our 
most careful, personal attention to the 
interests of every customer on our books, 
whether his account be a large or small 
one. Our business. is strickly banking 
and commission brokerage, making : 
specialty of Stocks, Cotton. and Grain. 
We will be glad to have you open an ac- 
count with us, and we will make a fair 
and satisfactory arrangement with you. 
As to our financial standing, we refer you 
to the Mercantile Agencies, the Consoli- 
dated National Bank of New York, The 
American Loan and Trust Company, and 
the Beacon Trust Company of Boston. 
If you would like to receive our market 
letters regularly, please advise us, and at 
the same time let us know what you are 
particularly interested in, so that we may 
Keep you informed by telegraph at all 
times. We think you will find our mar- 
ket letters of unusual interest, and that 
you will realize much benefit from the 
close attention we give to the interests of 
our clients. Our minimum margin re- 
quirements are three cents per bushel on 
Grain, three to five per cent. on Stocks 
according to the nature of the issue, and 
40 points on Cotton. The firm is a 
member of the New York Consolidated 
stock Exchange. Of Southern Pacific 
(now around 438) they say: ‘The stock is 
earning at the rate of more than 8 per 
cent. at present. The gross returns since 
last July show an increase of almost 
$4,000,000 over the previous correspond- 
ing period and we firmly believe the stock 
will double in value within a comparative- 
ly short time.’ Of Amalgamated Copper 
(now around 46): “It has been bought 
heavily on the decline. The Lewisohn 
party, which sold above 50, has repur- 
chased, and predictions are made that it 
will sell at 60 before 40. We believe the 
dividend of the Amalgamated Company 
will be increased in the near future, and 
strongly recommend its purchase at pres- 
ent price. 


THE HOME AND HISTORY OF THE 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 


BY ERNEST H. MORGAN. 





In studying the birth and the growth of 
the great music house of the Oliver Dit- 
son Company, which, with its direct 
branches of varying names, is by far the 
largest and in many respects the only 
one of its kind in the world, one marvels 
and marvels again and wonders if there 
are any obstacles the American boy can- 
not surmount or any heights to which he 
cannot attain. For the foundation of the 
house was laid and the superstructure 
carried well up by a Boston-born. boy, 
thrown on his own resources while but 
a child, and completed with the help of 


still another Boston boy also thrown on 
his own resources while very young; and 
the history of the house is the history of 
the labors of, these two men, one of whom 
is still a living, guiding force in the af- 
fairs of the business to which he has de 
voted his life. 


The subject is so rich in material that 
it is difficult to tell where to begin, but to 
in any way understand the subject a word 
should be said of conditions existing be- 
fore the house was established; before 
1823, when Oliver Ditson, then 12 years 
old, began work in a bookstore which had 
a few pieces of music to sell. Boston was 
still a town, Chicago a little outpost set- 
tlement with only three or four families, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul not even exist- 
ing in dreams, and California only a name 
to the East and to be nothing else for an- 
other quarter of a century. Three years 
were yet to elapse before the first railroad 
should be built, and a decade and a half 
before the first model of the electric tele- 
graph should be put in operation. 

Eleven years later, when Oliver Ditson 
and his employer, Col. Samuel H, Parker, 
entered into partnership and began busi- 
ness first in an old wooden building on 
Washington street near Schoolstreet, and 
later on a single counter in the famous 
Old Corner Bookstore, conditions had not 
materially changed. The partnership was 
almost compulsory on the part of the 
senior member, as the other had by his 
zeal, ability, and personal magnetism 
made himsecif indispensable to his former 
employer. Mr. Ditson was then 23 years 
old. He was born in Boston near the 
foot of Hanover street, now one of the 
unenvilable foreign quarters of the city, 
but then one of the highest respectability. 
He received his early education—all of 
his education, in fact, except as he was 
self-taught—at the North End school. 

He combined, it may be said, at this 
time, about all the graces and talents giv- 
en to man: tenacity of purpose, an acute 
perception in business, and one of the 
soundest and sanest of business heads: 
a sunny, broad and charitable nature; 
an artistic love for, and later culture in. 
music; a nimble wit—small wonder that 
he was one of the most welcome members 
of society. In the intervals of the hardest 
of mental and manual labor—-for he 
paused between his apprenticeship to; 
and his partnership with, his employer 
to thoroughly master the printer’s trade 
—-he found time to perfect himself in mu- 
sic, was organist, choir director and tea- 
cher, some of the time at the Bulfinch 
Street church, and for many years at the 
Bethel of the loved and revered Father 
Taylor, which stood not far from Mr. Dit- 
son’s birthplace; was a member of the best 
glee club in Boston, and was, as one of 
his biographers says, ‘fa many-sided and 
accomplished man, everywhere welcomed 
for his buoyant, sparkling, and kindly hu- 
mor. He had furnished himself with so 
much information that he was everywhere 
desired in society and had many invita- 
tions showered upon him.” 

In music the young country had done 
almost nothing, William Billings, the man 
whose name was the mightiest of his 
time in church music, although his work 
was of the crudest, comprising in him- 
self the whole list of notable American 
composers. The first American Philhar- 
monic society, whose span of life was 


from 1812 to 1824, and the Handel and 
Haydn society, formed in 1815, gave an 
impulse to musical thought; Thomas 


lastings furthered the movement, and 
with the advent of Lowell Mason Ameri- 
can music entered on a new era. In all 
of this and much more in later develop- 
ments Oliver Ditson was a power; help- 
ing by example, labor, advice, and by the 
generous use of money as his superem- 
inent business ability “put money in his 
purse.” 

In 1840 he bought out his partner and 
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became the sole owner of the business, 
which he had transformed from a book- 
store with a few pieces of music as 2 
“side issue” to a music store. He watched 
keenly the trend of the times and fore- 
stalied the wants of musical societies, 
churches, and Sunday schools, so that 
whenever or wherever there was a call 
for music of any special kind there the 
attractive publications of Oliver D‘tsen 
were to be found. It was keen foresight- 
edness in providing for the musical wants 
of the public that was the envy and de- 
spuir of his competitors. One of the great 
scurces of his knowledge, and therefore 
one of the causes of his success, was his 
pulicy of cherishing close and cordial re- 
lations with artists and composers. He 
made their interests his own and there- 
fure secured their constant and unvary- 
ing support. As an instance he sent at 
his own expense over twenty promising 
students to Europe “for instruction. He 
helped in all ways to make the famous 
Boston Jubilee of 1869 the success it was 
and he was a liberal subscriber to the 
Peace Jubilee of three years later, which 
nothwithstanding its disastrous financial 
experience gave a great forward impulse 
to music. Of the esteem in which he was 
held in the strictly business world it may 
be «aid that he was for 21 years the presi- 
deux: of one of the large National banks 
of Boston, was for many years trustee of 
one of the principal! Savings banks, di- 
rector in a Safe Deposit and Trust com- 
pany and held many more posts of henor 
and trust. The rock on which the house 
is built is therefore apparent, for he was, 
as it has been said, “‘a natural financier.”’ 


John C. Haynes, the present head of the 
house, a man fully the financial equal of 
Mr. Ditson and fully the equal of any in 
everything which goes to make up a trve 
man, graduated from the English High 
school in Boston in 1844 at the age of 15, 
and at once began work with Mr. Ditson. 
Young Haynes had good brains, as his 
subsequent career has shown, and a good 
physique. as his “lusty winter, frosty but 
kindly” shows. He did all that the store 
boys of the period did, which comprised 
a great deal the store boys of 
today would feel insulted to be 
called wpon to do. At this time the force 
which new comprises about 150 persons, 
consisted of Mr. Ditson, Albert Martin, 
who remained with the firm until 1899, 
and Mr. Haynes. Eight years later 
the latter was given an interest in 
the business, amd in 1857 he was ad- 
mitted to full partnership. The 
firm name was changed to Oliver 
Ditson & Company, and the foresight in 
providing for the musical wants of the 
country, which as has been said was one 
ef the chief elements of success of the 
founder of the house, became the inherit- 
ance of the new firm; and with the intro- 
duction of young, vigorous, and able blood 
the house became in a measure revital- 
ized. New methods were adopted, par- 
ticularly in advertising, in which Mr. 
Haynes was both a firm bel'ever and an 
adept, fresh fields of activity were opened. 
and as the country advanced in popula- 
tion, wealth, and culture, in rapidity cf 
transportation and communication, so did 
the publications of the firm increase in 
number and quality. 





Space will not permit us to more than 
mention the branches established, some 
of which the corporation still maintains, 
and some of which it sold to trusted em- 
nloyees who had demonstrated their abil- 
ity to run them successfully; nor of the 
catalogs of other publishing houses, or 
the houses themselves, the Oliver Ditson 
Company has absorbed. More than fifty 
catalogs have thus been acquired. The 
firm in 1858 bought and thereafter pub- 
lished the famous “Journal of Mus‘c,”’ es- 
tablished by John S. Dwight. After his 
retirement from musical journalism Mr. 
Dwight still kept his love for and interest 
in his old paper and still kept in direct 
touch with music. Old Bostonians wil! 
remetnber with keen pleasure those de- 
lightful concerts of the Harvard Musica! 
association, of which Mr. Dwight was 
historian, which were the immediate pre- 
decessors and in a sense the parent of 
the later, world-renowned Symphony 
concerts. 

The branch houses directly owned in 
whole or in part by the Oliver Ditson 
Company are: Charles H. Ditson & Co. of 
New York and J. E. Ditsom & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, while Lyon & Healy represent 
the mtalog of the house in Chicago 

In 1890 the house moved from the quar 
tere it had so long cccupied to 451-1523 
— vington street, where it occupied the 
whole of an eleven-story building for its 
offices and salesrooms alone, and it has 

now moved to still more 

quarters, which were imperatively neces- 
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sary, at 150 Tremont street, opposite the 
Common. The musical instrument store, 
formerly at 33 Court sfreet, and run under 
the name of John C. Haynes & Co., is 
very widely known, if less widely known 
than the parent house. It was in 1861 
that the house took the important step of 
adding the sale and importation of musi- 
cal instruments of every description to 
that of publishing and selling music. 

Oliver Ditson died after a long illness, 
in 1888. He was in his seventy-seventh 
year. A no less loved man, the late 
Phillips Brooks, officiated at his funeral, 
which was attended by eminent reprec- 
sentatives of mercantile and artistic cir- 
cles from all over the land. The firm was 
then dissolved, and a corporation formed 
with John C. Haynes as president, an/l 
Mr. Ditson’s now sole surviving son, 
Charles H. Ditson, as treasurer. Mr. Dit- 
son, who inherits his father’s kindly 
qualities, and in many ways strongly re- 
sembles him personally, had demon- 
etrated his ability as head of the New 
York house, run under the name of 
Charlies H. Ditson & Co. 


With a word of that rugged old oak, 
the president of the company, this pre- 
liminary sketch must close. His early 
career has been sketched. His policy has 
always been to do as he was done by: 
that is to take young men into his em- 
ploy, watch them, and reward the faith- 
ful dnd able with responsible and lucra- 
tive positions. That is why so many of 
the heads of departments have passed 
their entire business lives in the service 
ef the house, and why they are so in- 
tensely loyal to its interests. Mr. Haynes 
is a rare judge of character, selects with 
an wunerring eye, and then throws the 
eutire responsibility on the per:on se- 
lected This places the men on their 
mettle: and while they feel that the eye 
of their chief is on them for results, they 
know that he never interferes needlessly 
with what they have in charge. 

Mr. Haynes has much more than the re- 
spect and admiration of his employees; 
he has their love. He is trustee and di- 
rector in institutions financial, benevo- 
lent, educational and social whose name 
is legion. He was a member of Boston’s 
common council in the days when that 
body was not a byword and reproach, 
and when it comprised Boston’s ablest 
men and men of the strictest integrity. 
Mr. Haynes’ term was for a number of 
vears during the Civil War, and he was 
foremost in his aid of the nation and its 
defenders. Incidentally, he is reputed to 
te a very rich man, and is one of Boston’s 
large real estate holders. He has accu- 
mulated his wealth not in miserly 
hoarding, but by business sagacity, and 
during a lifet'me of g2nerous, if unos- 
tentatious giving. 
five he is still hale in body, vigorous and 
alert in mind, is still doing his daily 
quota of work in the house where bis lite 
has been passed, and isa truly magnifi- 
cent specimen of American manhood. 

THE NEW STORE. 

Men and women who have traveled al! 
over the civilized world say that the new 
home of the Oliver Ditson Company at 
150 Tremont gtreet is by far the com- 
nletest, most convenient, and the hand- 
somect in they world. There is a base- 
ment and sub-basement, and above the 
ground eight stories, all but the sub- 
hasement being given up to offices, sales- 
rooms, and shipping rooms. The sub- 
basement is used for the heating, light- 


CoO odious. 
MMOGION3 ing and power appliances. 


Modern elevators place all floors on a 


At the age of seventv-- 





level so far as ease of access is con- 


cerned, and so Mr. Haynes has chosen the 
top floor, with all its light, unobstructed 
air, and magnificence of overlook, for hs 
private suite. Here on the Tremont- 
street front of the building are the pleas- 
antest offices in the city of Boston, and 
here the veteran head of the house can 
look down on the Common, beautiful 
alike in winter and summer, and over 
the tops of the trees to Roxbury and 
Brockline and Cambridge, or directiy 
into the faces of his old friends, the fine 
old Bulfinch front of the State House, and 
the Park-street church. After Washing- 
ten street, narrow, dark, and noisy, this 
spot, with its quiet and its unlimited 
breathing space, is an ideal one in which 
a successful business man may, in a 
measure, rest on his well-earned laurels. 

Mr. Haynes’ suite includes three fine 
offices, one of them being occupied by 
his private secretary, who also attends to 
his chief’s large outside interests. On the 
other corner of the Tremont-street front 
are the offices of the superintendent of 
printing, and on other parts of the 
floor are the offices of the editor of the 
band and orchestra music, the general 
editor, the superintendent and manager 
correspondence, catalog, teachers’ and 
stenographers’ rooms, and other offices 
incidental to the business. As this is the 
top of the house, a word may be said of 
ihe fire-escape, which is a roomy brick 
shaft entirely enclosed and enclosing an 
iron staircase. Quick and savage indeed 


must the fire be that would prevent easy 
escape of the inmates of any of the floors. 
And in speaking of the fire-escape sys- 
tem (of which the company is justly 
proud), a word may be said of the eleva- 
tor service. There are capacious twin, 
rapid-running passenger elevators, and a 
freight elevator large enough for an ordi- 
nary load of hay. 

Descending to the seventh floor one 
notes the offices of the editor of The Musi- 
cian and of the subscription department. 
The next three floors are almost entirely 
given up to the display and sale of musi- 
ctl instruments. Here almost everything 
from which harmonious noise can be ex- 
tracted (pianos and organs being the only 
exceptions) can be found; from the little 
harp, popularly supposed to have been 
ueed by the Jews of old, and costing a 
few cents, to the modern harp of the Gen- 
tiles, costing somewhere up in the thou- 
sands of dollars; from the tin whistle to 
the big brass horn which wraps the 
player in its embrace; from the little 
mandolin to the big | bass-viol; every 
commen or freak instrument ever devised: 
everything, in fact, than can be blown or 
sawed or picked or hammered and make 
music is in the stock. 

The general business offices of the es- 
tablishment are on the front of the third 
fioor, and in the rear the stock of band 
and orchestra music, which has grown 
from a few pieces to one of the largest 
eatalogs in the world. On this floor is 
the reserve stock of octavo music and 
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Remington 
Typewriters 


look durable 
and are as 
durable as 
they look. 











































Remington Typewriter Co, 
327 Broadway, 
New York, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





_ 


Title. 


A Modern School......-..++++- eT Pe 
The People Of the ADY8B........+ceesssecee seceeseees 
Merely Mary AMM......cseerccccesscsersescccsscce ence 
Macmillan Series of Writing-Books................. 
Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen............ ...... 
Gide’s Principles of Political 
How the People Bule...ccccccccccccccccccdstevcec cece 
The GOP IEE O55 odin a0 060 obs tcc ncemdocees oosece 
The Angler's BOCTE ..2500.esccccsscssccvcccesecccccs 
Evidence for a Future Life ...........cccccccccsccccs 
The Man Roose vell®..o...0cccccscscssccccccscccccs cece 
The Modern Bank 
How to Know Oriental Rugs...........0.....cee-cees 
James OBlethOrTPeseccrccccccerccccesscccecceseccorece 
The IM PGPIRIMRGs ape dee0c0ss0cce sess cccccsecececvcsccse 
Business Education and Accountanc 
Chronology and Practical Bibliography of Mod- 

OP GOPMINE PaO UNEO 6 oc ccccns csccctes cusescce 
Problowas GU ees ck. o6 00 60bu seed 6b bce xs cece ce 
he Consolations of the Cross.............ccecececeee 
The Educational Theory of Immanuel Kant......... 
Forty Songs by Johannes Brahms...................+ 
Mineral Tables ............. Vi diives Russ wedi math enn £6 60% 
A Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Inter- 

SOP OE Bees MIS ou5.0-45 pla = s cgs000) oars coves 
The APUPOUNREN HE MERINO is 6 Dadad ov crreAvcdccnsecs 
Morals and Manners......... Fisos 4: SaRh eg Adewhineten 


ee ee! ee ee ee 


eee eee eee 


—" Publisher. Price. 
anus The Macm > a 

ow ol h a ition Company, N.Y. $1 = 
Zangwill “ “ “ “ ps 
Houston “6 ‘“s “ “ pe a 
—— “ o ity “ ome 
Veditz [Tr] D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 2.00 
Hoxie Silver, Burdett & Co.,N.Y. 40 
Crothers Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Bradford G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N, Y. 1.00 
Dallas (Tr.} ” 6 “ 6 ~ oH 
Leupp D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1,25 
Fiske “ “6 6 1.50 
Langton “ os oe 2.00 
Cooper a “ “ 1.00 
Cotes sad sd sig 1.50 
Haskins Harper & Bros., N. Y. 2.00 
Nolen Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago —— 
Ward Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 4.75 
Brent “ ai “ oe .90 
Kuchner[Ed.} J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. a 
Huneker[Ed.] Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. —— 
Eakle John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. 1,25 
Harmon A.S. Barnes & Co. N. Y. 1.00 
Henderson The Colton Pub. Co., Washington 1.50 
Shearer Richardson, Smith & Co.,N.Y. — 








Teachers’ Agencies. 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 


mr AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL 


Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO. 


CHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO Ww ts the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through theyear. Mem- 
bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day. 





Tm TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE ize seyiscen's. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





EASTERN #8223 noe r roster. 





CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 
A large and constantly increasing direct patronage from the best schools renders our 
service invaluable to every progressive teacher. 
Our new Reference Book will interest you. Sent free on application. 








BOSTON 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 





irmal Teachers Avency 


Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 
with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 





HE SOUTH AND WEST 


For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. 


other section. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 


Better openings now than ever before. 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 








TEACHERS 


iron. 


BUREAU 





Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de: 1 with 
School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, member- 
ship fee not necessa 


day for pew Manual. 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 








“ 





The National Commercial Teachers’: Agency 


& Baker Ave. - - 


- Beverly, Maas. 


HE manager of this Agency is the associate editor of the Business Educator, Columbus, Ohio; has 
4 charge of the commercial department of the Beverly (Mass.) High School; is @ member of the Com. 
mittee of Nine ; has written text-books that are used in commercial schools, both public and private, in 
all parts of this country; has had extended A gre preg: as a commercial teacher in both private and public 


schools; is a member and active worker in al 


This looks egotistical, but proof will follow. 


of the important ¢ orcial : 4 : ; : 
timately acquainted with both schools and teachers a, ane 
in nearly every State; in short, this Agency is....... 

A Specialty by a Specialist, 


Let us 


Ek. E. GAYLORD, 


MANAGER. 


qnietly pick out for your consideration, defore he knows anything about it, ® good candidate for the vacancy 


that you will have next year. 


We shall not turna swarm of mosquitoes loose on you. 





FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } Wontn's Fite, ois Locust St, st. Louts. 








books not of the company’s own publica- 
tion. On the second floor is to be founa 
the entire sheet music publications of the 
house, in easy reach of the retail depart- 
ment on the floor below, and in the rear 
the mailing, and what might be called the 
light shipping department, the heavy 
work in this line being confined to the 
first basement where there is also a large 
Stock of goods kept. 

The retail salesroom for music, the 
room which will be seen the most fre- 
quently by the public, and which will most 
largely appeal thereto, is on the street 
floor, directly as one opens the door, This 
department has every convenience for 
customers, including room, light, air, 
handsome appointments, an unsurpassed 
variety in the offerings and a corps of 
courteous clerks. The furnishings are in 
Oak, and am ornamental gallery midway 
in side and rear gives quick access to the 
thousands of cabinets containing music. 
There are no more unsightly backs or 
portfolios, but handsomely paneled, drop 
doors, numbered or alphabetically ar- 
ranged, greet the customer’s eye, Facing 


the door are fine portraits of the late 
Oliver Ditson and of Mr. Haynes. 

Summing up, the new home of the com- 
pany is a model of beauty and utility, and 
ene of which Boston is justly proud. 
Visiting teachers will always find much 
to interest them here, and are always sure 
cof a cordial welcome, 


4- 
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FIRE CANNOT DESTROY IT. 








Chicago, Ill., December 21, 1903. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, Oe 
Gentiemen: I have read with interest 
the article in November “Graphite” con- 
cerning bookkeeping with a lead pencil. 


You have omitted from said article one of 
the very strongest reasons why merchants 
should keep their books with a lead p=2n- 
cil; namely, that lead pencil writing is 
much more permanent than any other 
known substance. A fire which will char 
the paper and destroy the ink will not 
have the slightest effect upon the graphite, 
so.that so long as the sneets hold to- 
gether, the writing can be made out. I 
have seen this exemplified in documents 
taken from safes that have gone through 
a fire. Respectfully yours, 
. D. Ewell, 
-—In Graphite,” 





SOLE RECOMMENDATION, RHODE ISLAND TO MARYLAND. 


City College, Baltimore, Md.— We have a vacancy in the department of. English in the Baltimore 
City College which it is necessary to fillat once. lam inviting correspondence with reference to present- 
ing the best name.— Supt. James H. Van Sickle, Feb. 5, 1904. 

Telegram — Shall I recommend you immediate vacancy English, Baltimore City College, twelve to fif- 
teen bundred ? Telegraph.— To Lester W. Boardman, Providence, R. 1., Feb. 8. 

Telegram.— I cannot accept position before June. Recommend me for next year.— Mr. Boardman, 


Feb. 8. 


Telegram.— Cancel other telegram. Release here probable. Final answer Tuesday. 


me.— Mr. Boardman, Feb. 8. 


To Mr. Van Sickle, Feb 9. 


Sag tay Candidate written of accepts nomination. Exceptionally fitted. 


Recommend 


Particulars mailed.— 


On Feb. 11 I received a telegram calling me to the position of English here at $14€0. I y= work to- 


manner of dealing with me, and for the despatch w 
man, Feb. 15. ° 


day. You have quite convinced me of the cents gee Ny of an agency. 


th which you secured this good position,— Mr. Board- 


I thank you for your businesslike 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





MERICAN : 
and FOREIGN 


: ; TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 


introduces to Colleges 
Schools, and Families 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schoola, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


Nineteenth Year. 
manent patrons. 
eer Book containing valuable information Free! 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


Ave., Chicago 


Best Schools and Colleges our 
teachers wanted. 








HE BEST 


THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 


filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 


other States. 


For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA, 





100 T ont St., Boston, Mass. 
EXCHANCE +": ary Portland, Me. 





EDUCATORS’ 


Gives direct nominations. 


Write us. 





Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E, 14th St., N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Centur 
DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper 
SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
LO& ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Block. 


Bldg. 
ldg 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. oston,. 
¥. M. ©. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manual. 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 





BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


Established 20 years, 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


1304 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself tv 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BLpa. 


We should be pleased 





|W ORCESTER 


Enquiries promptly answered. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Dzs Moinss, lowa. 
’ 431 
E A CH E R § State Mutual Building, 


AGENCY, worcester, mass. 





Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 





WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 
dated Jan. 1 and Oct. 15, 1603. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 








STICKETH LIKE A BROTHER. 


Arthur S. Hoyt of 90 West Broadway 
has just put a new paste on the market, 
which in many respects is superior to any 
of which we know. It is sent out in a 
powder and so can be kept indefmitely 
without souring or moulding, and as it is 
to be mixed with cold water it is ready 
for instant use, and can be economically 
mixed in any quantities. Ready for use 
it is gelatinous, and its sticking quality is 
pertinacity itself. Jellitac has heretofore 
been sold in bulk only, but the manufac- 
turer is now putting it in cartons of 
various sizes which will be placed on the 
market, when due announcement of size, 
price, places at which it may be bought, 
etc., will be made. It can be said now 
that it is all that is claimed for it, and 
will be found useful in a hundred ways in 
school work. 











HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this jourbal. 


VARIETIES. 





—The chief feature in the February 
Woman’s Home Companion is “A Visit 
to the Home of Thomas A. Edison.” It 
is of extraordinary interest. 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Vol. LIX.—No. 9. 














Summer Schools. 
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Marthas Vineyard Summer Enstitut 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Ten Degrees Cooler School of Methods, 3 weeks 
Than on the Mainland. School of Oratory, 4 weeks 


: 15 Academic !Depart- 
Delightful Sea Bathing eee aoe & weeks 


Concrete Roads BEGINS JULY 12. 1904 
for Bicycling Send for 72-page Circular 


WILLIAM A. MowRr;y, PRES. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 








Columbia University 


| NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1904 
Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 


113 Courses — Anthropology, Chemistry, Domes- 
tic Science, Economics, Education, English, Fine 
Arts, French, Geography, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philos- 
opby, Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, 
Psychology, and Spanish. 

Instruction will be given by professors and in. 
structors from the staff of the University, as well as 
by Professor Alger, of the University of Michigan 
(in Education); Professor Baldwin and Dr. Judd, 
of Yale University (in English and in Psychology, 
respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendali, Superintendent 
of Schools at Indianapolis (in Education) ; and 
Professor Monroe, of the State Normal] School 
Westfield, Mass. (in Psychology). 

Board and Lodzing may be had in Whittier Hall. 

The Announcement is now ready and wil! be sent 
upon appli ation to the Secretary, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


Offers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elocution, German, French, Spanish, 
History, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Edu- 
cation, Architectural Drawing, Music, Mathematics, 
Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical Education. 
These courses are open without entrance exami- 
nation to all qualified persons, They are primarily 
designed for teachers. The University Libraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, etc., will be at the service 
of members of the Summer School. Tue School 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 
of the Summer Sehool, J. L. LOVE, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 





SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 
July 7 -- Aug. 19, 1904 


Great variety of Courses for Teachers of all Grades. 
Inexpensive Living. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








KMERSON 


College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 

The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





New Goods From Our Catalogue! 


PROMOTION BLANK, based on a Study of the P 


upils’ Individual Records. The best plan ever devised 


to give teacher and superintendent a more thorough knowledge of their pupils. Price per 100, #5.00 


EDUCATIONAL DISK GAME, for Number Work 


MEDIAL SCRIPT WORD BUILDER 
MEDIAL SCRIPT SENTENCE BUILDER 


Te cSeccdccccsdcoceccsscenen 80.25 
$0.14 


#0.14 


Price, each, 


eee ee eee ee ee rs 


These are made inthe new script, midway between the vertical andthe old slant 


TABLE BUILDER No. 1 for Number Work 


TABLE BUILDER No. 2, 
ROUND TABLE FOR KINDERGARTNERS. 


* 


000 Se coee cheese beecece cb side cece 80.12 
$0.12 


$3.00 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





SCHOOL MUS 


KEOKUK, 


Issued Bi-Monthly. Started in 1900. 


IC MONTHLY. 
IOWA. 


The only educational publication in America devoted exclusively to school music. 
Send five cents in stamps for Sample Copy. 


P. C. HAYDEN, Editor. 
HELEN PLACE, Associate Editor. 








UNIVERSUPY | hacen 











PUBLISHING: ape seman: 
COMPANY (@)} + New York. v 


J\ $v New York. v 
=m, SSS 
N. E. Dept. 














120 Summer Street, »<—— 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Hygienic School Drinking Fountain, 


every play-ground should have one. 
Sent on trial. Apply for particulars to 


CHAS. H. SMITH, 84 High St., New Haven, Ct. 








STEIN SHORTHAND MANUAL, 191 pp. $1.25, 


(Contains complete key.) 


| SPECIAL PRICE, 60 Cts. 


until March 31, with privilege ‘of returning 
book unused and getting your money back, 


F. J. STEIN, 31st and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, 








Educational /nstitutions. 


—_—~ s 
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COLLEGES. 


B® TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. | Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 








ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner Of muotor 8t., ceton 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 





QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 





WANTED 


; 
A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 


lished, growing and flourishing Private School 
for Girls in Southern New England. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 








HEN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention ‘‘ Journal of Education.” 


to the new course of Household Arts, For Cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, BREIDGEWATER, Mss. 
“ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvogn, A. M, 
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Plan Your 
Trip Early 


During 1904 several opportunities to visit the 
Pacific Coast at greatly reduced rates will be 
offered by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway. 


Every day in March and April a one-way rate of 
$33, Chicago to many Pacific Coast points, will 
be in effect. 

From April 23 to May 1 a round-trip rate of $50, 
Chicago to California and return, is announced. 
From August 15 to September to the same rate 
($50) will again be offered. 

To secure the best accommodations it would be 
well to write to the undersigned at once regard- 
ing your western trip. 





369 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


W. W. HALL, 


New England Passenger Agent, 
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A. E. WINSHIP anv R. W. WALLACE 


A brief, accurate account of the Purthase, 
also a chapter devoted to each of the States 
and Territories included in the Purchase, with 
a bright, breezy description of each as it ap- 
pears to-day. 


Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson, 
Madison, Napoleon, and others who were 
prominent in the great event, and with scenes 
peculiar to the Mississippi region. 
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